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THE untiring zeal of Mr. Robert S. Davis, in behalf 
of OUR CONTINENT, has had its effect upon a nervous 
system already weakened by a life of restless activity, 
and the kindly edict of his physician prescribes imme- 
diate and absolute rest. He has therefore reluctantly 
relinquished all connection with this Magazine. The 
best wishes of OUR CONTINENT and its many readers 
will go with this tired worker in his search for renewed 
energy and restored health. 





The only change in the Magazine resulting from Mr. | 


Davis’ retirement will be to place the actual manage- 
ment where the nominal direction has heretofore been. 
Thanks to the favor of our patrons, the CONTINENT 
will continue with increased facilities, and every pos- 


sible exertion will be used to render the work so care- | 
fully planned by Mr. Davis even more complete than | 


he was permitted to see it become under his hands. 
Among our new engagements is one with ‘‘ Marion 


_ Harland,” who is one of those rare writers whose last 


work is always her best, as witness her ‘* Eve’s Daugh- 
ters,’ which no daughter of Eve shodild be without. 
ALBION W. TourGéE. - 





Mr. E. C. GARDNER is the only architect who has 
ever been able to unite fun and house-building. A sub- 
scriber who writes of his ‘‘ House that Jill Built ” says. 
that ‘‘ he is the Mark Twain of architecture.’’ Certain 


it is that no one who begins the story of Jill’s troubles | 


will be content to end until they are finished. One 
great beauty of this inimitable series is that everything 
in it is practical. The design in the present number is 
of the late Dr. Holland’s residence, Bonnicastle, at 
Alexandra Bay, his favorite summer home. 





‘A NEW Chicago weekly is named “Cheek.” The 
name somehow seems appropriate to its locality, and in 
its initial number the right to use this expressive bit of 


slang as a cognomen is well attested by the publication | 


of Frank Bellew’s sweet little poem, ‘The Angel 
Overhead,” without crediting it to OUR CONTINENT. 
However, we put ‘‘ Cheek ”’ on our exchange list, with 
best wishes, only warning it that no amount of ‘‘ cheek ” 
can excuse a man for failing to ‘‘ credit ”’ his friends. 





WALT WHITMAN’s works are again the occasion of 
much controversy. The District Attorney threatened 
the publishers with prosecution, alleging that portions 
of the poems were amenable under the statutes against 
obscene and indecent publications. Under this threat 
the publishers declined to proceed. The defense put 
forward by the friends of the poet, that his poems are 
no worse than certain parts of the King James version 


of the English Scriptures, parts of Shakespeare and the | 


older English writers, would seem to be not without 
weight as to the legal question involved, though it is 
hardly a justification to the author for imitating the re- 
gretted defects of another age. 





THE Republican majority in Congress has allowed six 


months of the session-to slip away without doing any- | 


thing to redeem the pledge that was:given to the country 
by the Chicago Convention, by Gen: Garfield in his let- 
ter of acceptance and inaugural address and renewed by 
President Arthur in his message, as to the establish- 
ment of a system of national education. It is true that 
thre crude and ill-digested bills have been introduced 
and—nothing more. Meantime the deadlock in the 


House demonstrates once more the pressing need of | 


public education at the South, which is in truth the 
only cure for the debasement of the ballot which afflicts 
that region. It isa thousand pities that the Democratic 
party cannot rise high enough to take this piece of 
beneficent justice and sound statesmanship out of the 
hands of a party which seems too much absorbed in-the 


contemplation of itself as a two-headed curiosity in the 
political show, to do any work of real value to the 
country. 





Minister Lowell and the Suspects. 

WE are sorry indeed to say that we cannot regard the 
strictures on the conduct of our Minister to England as 
entirely undeserved. Mr. Lowell is one of our foremost 
literary men and no American who read the Bigelow 
Papers in the hour of the nation’s trial, can fail to re- 
| gard him with the warmest affection, Whenever our 
/ eyes rest upon those quaint familiar lines, we are trans- 
ported at once to the tent in which we first read them 
as they appeared. The drum-beat and bugle-call are 
in our ears again and once more we bless the genial 
humorist who fought the enemy in our rear with such 
splendid courage and with a blade of matchless keen- 
| ness. Nevertheless we do think that Mr. Lowell has 
; mistaken his duties as our minister at St. James’s. We 
do not at all endorse the senseless clamor as to his being 
wined and dined and un-Americanized by British adu- 
lation. His own life is too closely identified with the 
noblest and ruggedest Americanism for this result to 
occur, However Anglicized others may become, ‘‘ Ho- 
| sea Bigelow’ can never be other than American, He 
| seems rather to have forgotten that he was sent to de- 
fend our national rights and to have imagined himself 
a sort of prochain ami whose special duty was to assist 
the Gladstone government in securing smooth sailing 
for its policy. The question presented him was a sim- 
ple one : Does it comport with the dignity of our gov- 
ernment to permit its citizens to be siezed and held in 
prison on suspicion only and without criminal charges ? 
An American citizen resident abroad, is subject to the 
law of the land in which he dwells, and if he trans- 
gress it our government has no right or interest to in- 
terfere to prevent his suffering the penalty. But we 
have laid it down as a principle of our national life, 
that specific charges and speedy trial are inherent 
| rights and we have a right to require that they be con- 

ceded to even the meanest citizen. Whether the ‘ sus- 
| pects’? were guilty or not, was no matter for him to 
consider ; but as American citizens they were entitled 
| to have that right determined without delay. To become 
| a party to their release on condition that they should 
| leave the United Kingdom, whether with a free ticket 
| or not, was utterly inconsistent with the dignity of the 
| na*ion he represented. The country cares nothing about 
| the “ suspects’? as individuals but only for the citizen- 
| ship with which they are clothed. Mr. Lowell should 
| have demanded the recognition of a right and not the 
| granting of a privilege. 











THE attitude of the vast majority of the Southern 
people upon the question of a protective tariff is some- 
what peculiar. 
sidered as being normally in favor of free-trade. They 
| have been thought to be especially opposed to a protec- 

tive tariff on the ground that it was a national favor to 

a portion of the country—a tax levied on the whole 
' mass of consumers for the special benefit of the manu- 
| facturers of one section. 

Recently there has developed a very strong senti- 
ment in favor of a protective tariff, or at least a lack 
of opposition to such a measure, which has been gene- 
rally accredited to the growing interest of the South in 
; manufactures. No doubt the newly developed indus- 
| tries of the South together with the hope of enhanced 
| prosperity from those yet to be established, has some- 

thing to do with this fact. It is more than probable, 
| however, that it is a far more general sentiment which 
| has for the time being made the free-traders of the 
| South and the high tariff men of the North, the closest 
and truest of allies, 

The advantages of Southern manufactures are shared 
by but few. The amount of labor that is engaged in 
protected industries—leaving out the sugar product— 
at the South is not very great nor is that labor very 
greatly benefitted thereby. The Southern employee, as 
a rule, is in no immediate danger of becoming a capi- 
talist. The mill-owner (almost always a corporation) 
generally owns the house in which he lives and the 
store at which he is compelled to buy whatever he eats 
and wears ; not, of course, by direct interdict upon his 
going elsewhere to make his purchases, but by making 
it possible for him to buy upon credit there and by 
employing only those whose necessities may thus be 
made a source of profit. There are some notable and 
creditable exceptions, but as a rule, one of the items of 
especial advantage in Southern manufacturing is the 
greater facility with which the employees may be made 
to help pay for their own labor by an excessive burden 
placed upon all that they consume. 

This being the case, the influence of their few manu- 
facturing establishments upon the mass of the voters is 
not great. The low average of intelligence of the South- 
ern voters does not incline them to act upon motives 
| depending upon remote hypotheses for support. Sambo 
can see that a tariff increases the cost of his coats ; or 

‘**a pore Bill” that it adds to the price of his shoes; 
but in attempting to follow the logic which underlies 
the protective tariff, they get entirely lost before they 
reach the point where Sambo’s work and Bill’s “‘ truck”? 
are to be made worth enough more to make the taxed 
goods even cheaper than the untaxed ones would be. 
The two dollars on the coat and fifty cents on the shoes 
are tangible facts; the enhancement of wage and in- 


| The Tariff vs. Internal Revenue. 


| 





These States have generally been con- | 








creased value of farm products, are among the things 
which their vernacular expressively characterizes, 
‘* What mout be and then agin it moutn’t.” It is no 
such long-r-nge argument that will influence any con- 
siderable p.oportion of the Southern voters. They 
are natural free-traders and have generally been the 
staunchest and firmest adherents of that theory; and 
their defection at this time must be accounted for upon 
some more probable hypothesis than that of wholesale 
conversion. 

The real reason consists in the almost universal hos- 
tility to the Internal Revenue tax and the machinery 
necessary for its collection. Outside of those connected 
with the administration of this law it is regarded with 
the utmost detestation by all parties and classes. By 
many thousands of the voters it is supposed to be an 
act passed by the ‘‘ Yankee’’ Government immediately 
after the war for the express purpose of oppressing and 
humiliating the South. It is credited by almost every 
one with making tobacco and whisky—two of the prime 
necessaries of life—scarce and high. With the ‘‘ Moon- 
shiners’? and their sympathizers, who constitute the 
greater part of the population along the mountains and 
among the foothills on either side, it is regarded as an 
actual deprivation of liberty. By these people the 
right to ‘‘ still” is accounted as inalienable and divine. 
There is a sort of vague impression, too, that by resist- 
ing and evading its provisions they are somehow per- 
petuating the struggle which is supposed to have ceased 
at Appomattox. The difficulties, dangers and tempta- 
tions attending the enforcement of this law among a 
people to whom its provisions are so obnoxious are so 
great that the faithful officer is almost sure to be in 
the highest degree offensive to the bulk of his fellow- 
citizens. Spies, informers, detectives are a very neces- 
sary part of its machinery; and the opportunities for 
bribery, favoritism and collusion are so great that few, 
if any, of the officers escape suspicion if indeed they 
are innocent of corrupt acts. In one district it is a 
matter of common belief and general jest, and has been 
for years, that the collector always sends word ahead of 
any party that may be about to make a “raid” in his 
district, warning the moonshiners to ‘‘ get in their fod- 
der before the storm comes on.’’ It is said that distill- 
ers and deputies are often on the most intimate and 
familiar terms. These things may not be true to any 
great extent or to any extent at all, but people believe 
them to be true—people of all classes and all degrees 
of intelligence. This belief degrades the service, lowers 
the Government in the eyes of all, and does perhaps 
more than all else to keep alive a feeling of genuine 
hostility toward it among the people of that region. 
“TI wish to God,”’ said the foremost Republican of one 
of these States to the writer less than a week ago, while 
a look of pain and disgust swept over his features, ‘‘ I 
wish to God that the whole infernal system with its in- 
famous machinery were swept out of existence.” 

This is the mildest feeling that any Southern man 
has in regard to it. Not a little of the odium attach- 
ing to the Republican party at the South arises from 
the fact that so many of its leaders are engaged in this 
hated service. Indeed, in many sections the “t revenu- 
ers’? and the Republicans are considered almost syno- 
nymous terms. This measure, this feeling, is an ever- 
present, palpable fact. With this is put in contrast the 
distant, the unseen and almost unfelt operation of the 
tariff. The army of collectors, deputies, storekeepers, 
gaugers, spies and informers represent the one in every 
county and hamlet. The stamp on every package of 
spirits and tobacco prevents its being forgotten for an 
instant. The other has only a dim, shadowy existence 
at a few posts upon a distant seashore. Take away the 
Internal Revenue and the mountains would be free 
again. 

These people know that the expenses of the govern- 
ment must be paid. They expect the interest at least 
upon the public debt to be paid also; but they would 
gladly see the tariff doubled it thereby they might be 
relieved of the burdens and odium of the present sys- 
tem of Internal Revenue. This feeling has prompted 
the sort of alliance which now prevails in our politics 
between the high tariff men of the Northern manufac- 
turing districts and the non-manufacturing regions of 
the South. The temperance men who are anxious to dis- 
courage the manufacture and use of spirits desire to 
make whisky and tobacco pay as large a part of the 
taxes as possible, and consequently oppose the repeal of 
the revenue laws. The Democratic party by its tradi- 
tions favors free-trade. It is only by a combination with 
the protectionists therefore that the repeal of this law 
can be secured. By this alliance the highest protective 
tariff measures are secure of support. The gradual re- 
duction and final repeal of the Internal Revenue law is 
a platform which could only be rivaled at the South by 
one declaring for its instantaneous obliteration. To be 
successful, however, it must be united with some plan 
to provide revenue by other means, Failing that it 
will be regarded as a mere party trick to secure sup- 
port. These facts make it almost an impossibility that 
there should be any material reduction of our import 
duties during the next few years, if indeed in the pre- 
sent decade—and the attempt to make the question of 
protection a leading and ‘‘ burning ”’ national issue at 
the present is likely to prove a failure, 

ALBION W. TouRGEE. 





THE annual address before the Adelphi Union at Wil- 
liams College commencement is to be delivered this year 
by President White, of Cornell. 
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Go, rose, and blush to radiance ’neath his eyes, 
Even as I, who in his glance am blessed. 

If thou a moment to his lips be pressed, 

Cling close, O rose ; with rapturous kiss surprise 

And snare for me the subtle bliss that flies 
Before my longing lips. Perchance thou’lt rest 
Oh, happy rose, an hour upon his breast ! 

Glow then and throb, as ’twere my heart that lies 
Within thy crimson bloom. Haply, some new, 
Sweet, sudden sense of joy may tremble through 

His soul. As in a vision swift and bright 

He may at last thy message read aright. 

Then die, dear rose, as I would gladly do, 

To win for him one moment of delight. 

SUSAN MARR SPALDING. 





Pottery in the Home. 
BY FRANK P. ABBOT. 


OnE branch of house ornamentation has far outstripped 
its mates, and for the time being at least, assumed a promi- 
nent place—of such prominence, in fact, that I have 
thought a few words might be added to the many already 
said upon the topic. I refer to ‘‘ceramics’’ as a factor in 
furnishing and beautifying our homes. The sudden im- 
petus given to this art in our country dates its beginning 
in the exhibition of pottery at the Centennial Exhibition. 
The collection there brought together was a noticeable 
feature of that undertaking, and of a size and selection 
hitheito unknown with us. Every corner of the world 
gave its donation, and one might study, side by side, spe- 
cimens of porcelain from all parts of the globe. Never 
before had this opportunity been offered us, and the sequel 
proves how we have seized and profited by the advantage. 
To-day you can hardly enter a parlor fitted by wealth and 
culture without meeting specimens of the potter’s ait. 
Plaques, vases, jars, cups, everything in fact that can be 
made from mother earth, surround you, sometimes se- 
lected with such rare taste that you feel a thrill of pleasure 
as you stop suddenly on the threshold, but too often, alas, 
your sense of the beautiful is shocked by an incongruous 
assortment that has been purchased with more regard for 
size and price than for true beauty or relative symmet: y. 
Now, taste must be inherent or it can never be implanted 
by education, but it can be fostered and cultivated by 
knowledge which prevents offending what may be called 
artificial taste by a combination in itself pretty but violat- 
ing all the canons of decorative art. 

In selecting articles of the potter’s wares these laws are 
far more numerous and imperious than in any other branch 
of ornamental study. Are you purchasing a statue or 
bust, no matter what the material may be, form is the de- 
sideratum, with perhaps a slight mechanical examination 
of the polish if it be of marble. The pose of the head, 
curve of limb and body, or if it be not a human figure, the 
trueness of line and sharpness of angle are the deciding 
point, form or shape being the only detail studied. 

If you are seeking a picture to ornament your walls, 
color furnishes the beauty sought, or light and shade (the 
equivalent of color) if you enjoy a photograph or engrav- 
ing, with perspective as the secondary test. When, how- 
ever, pottery is the aiticle sought, the laws of form, color 
and perspective must all be considered with as much care 
as in the selection of either sculpture or painting, and in 
addition there meets us the danger of violating the laws 
of combination of these, and the piece under examination 
must not only be perfect in shape and tasteful in coloring, 
but the design of decoration and mode of execution must 
be appropriate to the form of the ware, and each adapted 
to perfect and complete the beauties of the other. 

Thus we see that the purchasing of a vase, seemingly so 





simple a matter, brings into use many and varied complex | 
laws by which a cultured taste is instinctively governed. | 
What could be more grotesque than to take a ‘** Portland” 
vase or other matchless piece of the ‘‘ Jasper’? ware made 
by Josiah Wedgewood and color richly the exquisite cameo 
figures surrounding the base or paint in nature’s tints the 
foliage and trees? No matter how beautiful may be the 
execution, you feel that something is wrong, and yet in 
how many parlors do you find vases and jars as truly 
Egyptian in form as any found in the pyramids, that are 
decorated with landscapes or covered with beautiful sprays 
of flowers. The vases are beautiful and the decorations 
handsome, but totally unfitted for use to cover the surface 
of an imitation of the wares of a nation which history 
tells us had but two or three of the primary colors, and 
relied almost entirely upon the shape for attractiveness. 

Another evil to be avoided is the too free use of articles 
in pairs in arranging your ornaments. Do not let Pope’s 
description of Timon’s garden apply (in slightly changed 
form) to your parlor. 

** Vase nods at vase, each statue has a brother, 
And half the parlor just reflects the other. *’ 

When advisable to purchase a pair of ornaments avoid 
too great similarity. It often happens that two relative 
subjects will strengthen each other, but this is usually met 
with in statuary, and rarely do you find in pottery the ne- 
cessity, with perhaps the one exception of vases, and even 
here it is but an artificial custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. A designer, in his frantic 
endeavors to produce a mate to a subject already com- 
pleted, invariably brings forth an inferior result, as his 
imagination is hampered by the design for which he must 
create a companion. Why, then, should we be compelled 
to purchase an article we do not like for the sake of obtain- 
ing the one desired? Custom is rapidly yielding to taste 
and common sense in this particular, and few dealers will 
now refuse to sell a vase or other article of like nature 
singly, having had so much experience of lost sales be- 
cause one of a pair did not please the would-be prrchaser. 

The use of ‘‘pairs” also increases the appearance of 
stiffness of arrangement which is so detrimental to the 
beauty of the articles, and in passing let me say that the 
arranging of your ornaments requires more real taste and 
study than the purchasing of them. Many a beautiful 
piece is robbed of all its attractiveness by its juxtaposition 
to some equally beautiful article whose shape or coloring 
is not in harmony with its peculiar style. I have said avoid 
the use of pairs of articles ; I now say avoid also the other 
extreme of grouping articles diametrically opposed to each 
other in design or character. Do not place side by side a 
Barbotine jar and a delicately-tinted piece of Sévres or other 
soft enamel porcelain. Both are ruined by the comparison. 
The bold richness of the Barbotine piece seems loud and 
coarse at the side of the other, whose dainty, exquisite 
covering appears tame and insipid as compared with the 
bright treatment of its beflowered neighbor. Inthe same 
manner a tall vase will dwarf its shorter companion, and 
by the contiguity add apparently to its own height. 

In grouping your articles of pottery avoid massing them. 
Each piece of your collection has, if rightly selected, an 
individuality of its own that too close contact with its 
mates will obliterate unless relicved by careful arrange- 
ment with some other article whose shape or color is fitted 
to enhance its beautics. For this reason the treasures of a 
‘china collector’? are never seen at their best. Sheives 
containing regular rows of plates and pitchers or walls 
hung evenly with plaques, all arranged arbitrarily by 
classes of ware or date of manufacture, can never be so 
attractive as a single cup and saucer on its brass frame on 
this little side table, a vase on that corner bracket, a 
beautiful plaque in its velvet frame fronting you as you 
sit on the sofa waiting your fricnd’s coming, All these ave 
‘joys forever’’ tothe lover of ‘“‘athing of beauty,” and the 
beauty is not fictitious, but intrinsic, to any one capable of 
appreciating anything beyond mere utilitarian products. 

>In purchasing and arranging bear in mind the warning 
motto, ‘* Ne quid nimis’’—‘* Not too much of anything.”’ 
I have seen parlors more nearly resembling the show-rooms 
of a china store than a private drawing-room, so full was 
every corner and nook of vases and statues, large and 
small, handsome and ugly. The great danger, however, 
is not of obtaining too much in the aggregate, but too 
much of one kind or variety that may have struck your 
fancy. Remember that the most valued things are unique, 
and but few styles should have more than one representa- 
tive in your parlor, unless they be of such different treat- 
ment as to become virtually different wares. Especially 
is tlis true of those ornaments of very striking form or 
deco: ation, like Barbizet, Barbotine or Lougroy goods, 
which instinctively imprint their likeness on your memory, 
and therefore sooner grow old than the more simple varie- 
ties. 

In the arrangement of your ornaments avoid bunching 
them too much, as the general effect of a group is the first 
point noted by an observer, and a motley conglomeration 
of all sizes, shapes and eolors will not induce ‘love at first 
sight” in a cultured critic. True, you must group them, 
but let this be done artistically and with due regard to the 
effect each will have on the other, as well as to adapt the 
entire plan tothe shape and design of the cabinet or what- 
ever holds your treasures. 

Begin with your handsomest, choicest specimen as a 
centre, and build from that a structure, each piece of which 
shall be part of a perfect whole and yet maintain its own 
distinctive beauty and identity. 

To obtain to the fullest the artistic value of your pottery 
intersperse through it specimens of other wares or mate- 
rial so selected as to serve as foils to itscharms. Thiscan 
be effected in many instances by the use of drapings or 
banners as a background to relieve or emphasize, as the 
case may be, the special trait to be made most prominent. 
Mirrors may be used in certain cases to produce this same 
result, but it should be sparingly and with great caution, 





as a contrary result is often the case. Where your piece 


depends solely or mainly upon its shape for attractiveness, 
or where the back is decorated differently from the front, 
a mirror doubles its beauty by revealing a side before hid- 
den, but not an exact counterpart of the front ; when, how- 
ever, all sides are the same in shape or design nothing is 
gained by duplicating the appearance, as you have not even 
the satisfaction of gaining a mate but have only two of the 
same kind. . 

Figures of Parian marble, owing to the dead whiteness 
of the composition, require a rich warm tint at the back to 
relieve them, while ‘‘ terre cuite’’ and other like material 
has its effect heightened by neutral tints subduing and 
toning its more glaring color. . 

Asarule for general use dark maroon or olive-colored 
draperies serve best asa relief for ornamental pottery, both 
these being colors not often produced upon china or earth- 
enware, and consequently form an effective contrast with 
the colors used. Of course certain decorations are injured 
by the use of even these, but there are no other tints that 
harmonize with so large a number of shades of color as 
these. 

Pottery has one trait that adapts it pre-eminently for use 
in house ornamentation. All ranks and classes can possess 
it. It is in some form within the reach of the poorest, and 
yet worthy the attention of the millionaire ; the most ig- 
norant perceive in a limited degree its beauties, while the 
man of culture counts hundreds and thousands well spent 
if they secure to him the possession of its choicest speci- 
mens. Hardly will you find a homeso humble that it does 
not contain some result of the potter’s art. It may be only 
a bisque figure or bust of cheapest grade, scarcely more 
worthy the name of pottery than the gaudily-tinted plas- 
ter-of-Paris image in the corner, or a lava card receiver, 
and yet even the cheapest of these has a certain artistic 
effect that exerts a refining, humanizing influence where- 
ever met. Many a sermon has the “‘ Prayer’’ and ‘ Praise”’ 
preached through inanimate lips, and the ‘‘ Naughty Boy”’ 
serves as a warning to many a child too young to appre- 
hend the moral precept except by sight. The poor man 
cannot own a marble or bronze ‘* Eve’’ or ‘‘ Greek Slave,” 
“‘Clytie’’ or “Lesbia,” ‘ Apollo” or “ Diana,” but for a 
nominal sum he may obtain their counterpart in miniature 
in material as durable and hardly less beautiful. 

The dining-room and its appurtenances barély fall within 
the scope of our present article, but in no part of your 
home is beauty more desired and appreciated. An attrac- 
tive table spread with glass, silver and porcelain, if taste- 
fully selected and arranged, has few rivals more alluring, 
even if you except the viands, the force of whose appeal is 
felt more strongly by the physical than the esthetic side of 
our nature. Clarence Cook, in his ‘‘ House Beautiful,”’ 
objects in strong terms to the use of white china upon the 
table. Ican recall many styles far more offensive to good 
taste than this same white china. Of late years it has 
been the mania to furnish the table with a very inferior 
quality of ware -whose only attraction lay in its being 
completely covered (as only poor china or earthenware is) 
with vines or arabesques, landscapes or ruined castles, 
all of a style utterly at variance with the principles of even 
ordinary good taste. In my own estimation nothing is 
more beautiful than plain white French porcelain of the 
choicest grade, its satin surface blending in a perfect har- 
mony of color with the glass, silver and damask. If you 
desire decoration upon your table service let it be little in 
quantity but choice in quality. Decoration on table china 
ought not be of such nature or in such profusion as to de- 
stroy or cover the ware itself, but its purpose should be to 
enhance the beauties of an article worthy to receive it, as 
but a small part of the decorated table ware now offered 
for sale is. 

The study of the possibilities and advantages possessed 
by the pottery admitted into your homes is of intense in- 
terest. History, religion and art of the past and present 
we brought into daily contact with us through its medium 
and meet us at every turn, discovering to us continually 
new beauties before unnoticed. A little thought and study 
will double these beauties and it is in the hope of aiding 
this research that I offer these few hints. 





AT the recent Fisheries Exhibition one of the most in- 
teresting of the exhibits was a smooth-sea anemone, the - 
Actinia mesembryanthum, known in this special case as 
**Granny,’’ an appellation not only time-saving but giving 
a sense of personal familiarity both surprising and stimu- 
lating. ‘‘Granny” was taken from a rock pool at North 
Berwick, on the Firth of Forth, in August, 1828, being 
then placed in thesame glass jar in which she has just been 
exhibited, and her age is thus known to exceed sixty 
years. During the twenty years in which she was owned 
by Sir John Graham Dalzell ‘‘Granny”’ produced 334 
young ones. In 1851, after the death of Sir John, whom 
Nature credits with having been a keen student of marine 
animals, Professor John Fleming came into possession of 
the anemone, which he tended carefully as long as he lived. 
Just before his death, in 1857, ‘‘Granny”’ unexpectedly 
gave birth in one night to 240 young actinia. The widow 
of Professor Fleming presented her, babies and all, to Dr. 
James McBain, who retained it till 1879, when he gave it 
for safe keeping to Mr. John Sadler, curator of the Royal 
Botanic: Gardens in Edinburgh. In February last seven 
more young ones were born, three of which survived and 
are in the same jar, and so far as any indications go ‘‘ Gran- 
ny ’’ is good for a hundred years to come. 





Bauzac’s methods with his few literary partners can 
hardly be said to have been reassuring. He once roused 
‘one of them at three in the morning for three days in suc- 
cession, demanding fiercely, ‘‘ Sir, have you found me yet 
the promised idea for the beginning of our joint story ?”’ 
Exasperated at last by his persistency the other cried out : 
“Sir, I do not furnish ideas in the small hours of the 
night.” ‘Sir!’ roared Balzac, ‘‘ You are an ass!’’ and 
the partnership ended, then and there. 
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nounced the discovery near the city 

of Mexico of the honey ant (Myr- 
mecocystus melliger). The insect at once 
attracted the attention of naturalists by 
the fact that one of the castes or worker 
forms has the abdomen distended to the 
size and form of a currant or small grape, 
and entirely filled with grape sugar or 
*‘honey.’’ Comparatively little was 
known of this creature until the sum- 
mer of 1879, when the writer of this paper made extended 


J mee fifty years ago Dr. Liave an- 


studies of its habits in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado. | 
The original purpose to make these studies in New | 


Mexico was diverted by a happy accident. On the way to 
Santa Fé I visited the cottage of Gen. Charles Adams, 
located at the gate of the Garden. A slight illness de- 
tained me for a few days with my hospitable friend, and 


the enforced leisure was employed in observing the ant | 


fauna on the premises. The whole vicinity is a sort of 
Emmet paradise, and there was therefore no lack of op- 
portunity. As good fortune would have it, a little maid, 
a guest at the cottage, ‘‘caught’’ the infection of the 
naturalist and joined eagerly in the hunt for ant-hills. 
Her bright eyes discovered a small mound on the slope of 
a ridge, and the fact was duly reported. I visited the 
spot and found a form of nest apparently new to science. 
A gravel-covered moundlet about as big as one’s head and 


conical in shape (see figure) showed at the centre a circu- | 


lar opening or crater nearly an inch in diameter. 
whole reminded me of the ‘‘ pound cakes’’ well rounded 
atop and pierced by a round hole in the middle which 
were wont to exhilarate the appetite of my boyhood days. 
A long blade of grass thrust down the crater called out a 


The | 


cluster of belligerent ants who were evidently acting as | 


sentinels near the gate. They were of a bright honey- 
yellow color, one-third of an inch long. Could these be 
honey ants ? 


A few strokes of the trowel solved the problem. Cutting | 


into the slope of the ridge below the base of the ant-hill, I 
soon opened up a miniature vault or cave (see figure) to 
whose roof were clinging a bevy of honey-bearers whose 
rotund abdomens filled with amber honey-dew showed in 


the opening like a bunch of large yellow currants. Here | 


were the honey ants—here in the Garden of the Gods! 
For once in my life I had occasion to be thankful for a 
‘bad cold.”” The New Mexico trip was set aside ; I out- 
fitted at Colorado Springs, employed an “assistant,” a 
sturdy Norse miner, camped in the Garden and began 
systematic study. 


copse of scrub oak, at the intersection of two ridges. The 
Garden of the Gods embraces a space of about two miles 
in length by one in width, the surface of which is crowned 
or bordered at the top by the red sandstone and conglom- 
erate rocks whose peculiar shapes and likenesses to hea- 
then deities have probably suggested the name given to 
this bit of landscape. All along the tops of these ridges 
and on the eastern and southern slopes the nests of the 
honey ants are located. Such. a site has at 
least the advantage of warmth and dryness. 






mounds of the occident ant. 
But the only damage done to 
the honey ant nests was a 
little beating down of the pel- 
lets of gravel within the gate. 

During a rain-storm, and 
indeed at other periods also, 
a circlet of sentinel workers 
could be seen gathered within 
the gate entrance just below 


The summer rains sweep in small torrents | 
through the intervales beiween the ridges, and | 
often carry away the large stone-covered | 








the crater (see figure). 
lookout for any damage to their home. The disar- 
rangement of a few pellets moved these sentinels to 
bring up bits of gravel and attempt repairs. There 
was little occasion for this, however, although the 
force of the rain was great enough to cause a good 
deal of discomfort to the observer. 

Whence do the ants obtain their supplies of honey? 
It was not possible to trace them to their feeding- 
grounds during the day, for I soon found that they 
were nocturnal insects. Their nests were as silent 
and to all appearance empty as an abandoned house 
during the day-time. 
self beside a nest to await the nightfall. 
evening the sun was set and darkness had begun to 






gather. A few ants appeared within the 
gate. They advanced to the top followed 
by others (see figure); they pushed out 
upon the graveled sides of the mound, 
over which a goodly swarm of yellcw 
insects soon assembled. There were no 
honey-bearers among these mustering 
squadrons; all were workers with nor- 
mal abdomens. 

Presently an ant left the mound and 
started northward. Another—several—a 


They were evidently on the | 


I accordingly stationed my- | 
At 7.30 


score followed, until within a brief time a vast column | 


was trailed along the ridge, all moving in the same direc- 
tion. The evening had now become so far advanced that 
it was difficult to trace the column, but by stooping down 
close to the earth and using care not to alarm the ants, I 
was able to do so. 
on the whole seemed to have been chosen with some 
regard to avoiding the inequalities of the ridge. At the 
distance of about fifty feet from the nest the column 
turned down the slope and entered a copse of scrub oak 
(Quercus undulata). I traced a number of ants to a bush 
several feet within the thicket, but failed to unravel the 
secret that night. The next night a like experience 
awaited me. After a long, careful, but vain search, I re- 
tired to my tent baffled. The third night the ants came 
out at 7.23 Pp. M., and immediately began to move. They 


The trail was somewhat winding, but | 


followed the same trail as on the previous evening, the | 


track having been marked by me. There was no evidence 


| of any leadership at any time in any part of the line. The 
The tent was pitched in a charming nook, close by a | 








ants directed their movements to the same tree as on 
former forays, reaching it in seventeen minutes. They 
distributed themselves along the tree, hunting trunk, 
branches, leaves. I could trace their forms, but when it 
is remembered that I was wedged in among the thick, low 
branches of this dwarf oak copse, holding up a lantern 
with one hand and using the other to clear space for it— 
that the necessity to avoid alarming the timid insects 
compelled me to retain very inconvenient positions for a 
long time—it will not seem strange that I could find 
nothing satisfactory until. between nine and ten o’clock. 
The artist who contributes the admirable illustrations to 
these notes has highly favored the investigator as shown in 
the sketch that heads the column by clearing away all 
these inconvenient surroundings and exhibiting him in the 
comfortable attitude which he would surely have desired 
to assume. 

At last, in the course of slow investigations, I reached 
the extreme end of a branch on one side of the tree and 
found a number of ants engaged in somewise upon clus- 
ters of green and brownish-red galls. The ants were 
moving from gall to gall, not tarrying for any length of 
time upon any. They applied their mouth organs to the 
galls frequently. The dimness of the light and the dis- 





tance which I was compelled to keep prevented me from 
seeing anything more than this. But it was plain that the 
insects were obtaining honey stores, for in the lantern 
light it could be seen that their abdomens were already 
much distended by the sweets which they had lapped. 
The mystery was solved—at least was now solvable! The 
pleasure which such a discovery gives can be fully under- 
stood only by the naturalist. To stand within the thicket 
| alone, in the night-watches, shut in by the silent moun- 
| tains and the silent stars just visible through the scant 
| Openings in the foliage, and feel that one’s eyes are look- 
, ing upon facts which Nature has never before yielded to 
man—this is an enjoyment that repays well the toil, pri- 
vations and expense of the naturalist’s pursuits. 

Having experienced this satisfaction to the full and 
assured myself that there was no mistake, I called to my 
assistant whom I had stationed on a similar watch at an 
opposite ridge. He had shown unusual intelligence and 
interest in my studies, and was especially eager to find 
| out whence the ants obtained the honey that filled those 
| curious creatures, those round, vital honey pots which the 


. | Stranger had turned up here among his old haunts. “He 


had entered upon the search with as much earnestness as 
though prospecting for a silver mine in the mountains. 
He was quick to respond. 

‘*Crawl in here,’’ I said, ‘‘and you shall see the ants 
gathering honey.” 
| He laid his lantern aside, crawled as stealthily ds a cat 
| through the tangled underbrush, and carefully raising his 

body, peered upward through the foliage to the spot to 

which my finger pointed where the honey ants clustered 
upon the galls. His delighted face, as it 
showed in the lantern light among the 
green leaves and gray branches, was a 
pleasant sight to see. 

‘Golly !’’ he cried—his respect for my 
ministerial office would not allow him a 
stronger expletive—‘‘Go-ol-ly ! there they 
be! Dot ish a discovery !’’ 

The branch was carefully cut off 
without disturbing the ants, taken 
to my tent, and the movements of 






the insects observed during the remainder of the night. 
The ants were so preoccupied with honey gathering that 
they made little effort to escape. Directing attention to 
the galls it was seen that some of them were gradually 
exuding minute globules of a white transparent liquid 
which the ants greedily licked. I tasted the liquor and 
found that it was sweet and pleasant. The object of the 
nocturnal expeditions of the ants and the source of their 
honey supply were thus revealed. These galls are of va- 
rious sizes, from that of a currant downward, and are 
placed in groups of two or more along the stems of the 
branches (see figure at head of the page). They are 
formed by a gall-fly (Cynips quercus-mellarie), which 
pierces the bark and deposits an egg, around which the 
gall forms. When the grub passes from the larval state it 
encloses itself in a hard cell, and at maturity cuts its way 
out, leaving a small round opening (see figure). The soft 
green galls are the ones that exude the nectar. 

The honey gathered from these galls is carried by the 
workers to the nest. The return journey begins about 
11 p.M., if the forager has been successful, and is con- 
tinued until 4 a.m., or about daylight, when the last 
stragglers reach home. During all the night sentinels 
hang within the gate, perch upon the edge of the crater, 
or pace the gravel slopes, to challenge all comers, and 
occasionally to levy toll of the gathered sweets. How this 
is done may be explained briefly. The outer wall of the 
abdomen of an ant is composed of ten movable plates, five 
above and five below. These are, so to speak, underlaid 
by a muscular membrane which is highly elastic and 
expands as the contents of the abdomen expand. Ants 
swallow nothing but liquid food, and this passes through 
the mouth, gullet and esophagus into the abdomen, where 
it is stored within what is called a crop. Here it may 
accumulate and remains until the ant wants to use it for 
nurture, when it is passed through a valved gizzard into 

(Continued on page $12.) 
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A LOVER. 





I cannot tell wherefore my love doth find 

Content in me, for I am dull in mind 

And slow of speech. Alas, I cannot use 

The tender names that poet lovers choose ; 

Albeit my love burns with as rich a flame. 

My dullard lips no word of it may frame, 

Whereat I often ‘mourn, and hate myself for 
shame. 


Unseen of her, I watched her yesternight, 

Fair as a spirit in the still moonlight, 

Waiting for me within the orchard green, 

That dimly shadowed forth her white robe’s 
sheen ; 

Serene, expectant, ’neath the blossoms fair, 

The moonbeams glimmering through her shining 
hair, 

She stood, like patient saint, in oriel window 
rare. 


My heart leaped up within me at the sight. 

**O Rose! O Pearl !’? Icried. ‘‘O angel bright! 
My sluggard soul has caught the poet’s flame, 
In golden verse the world shall hear thy name ; 
The quaint and dainty likeness will I trace 

To flower and jewel in thy angel face 

In many a tender song, by Holy Mary’s grace. 


But let me not compare thee to a rose 

Thou purest one, for pale and red it glows 

With earthly passion. Nor a pearl thou art 

Pale, ghost-like, mute, with neither voice nor 

heart. 

Art thou an angel from some heavenly place ?”’ 

She turned and saw me, came with tender grace, 

And all the fancies fled in gazing on her face. 
ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


(Copyright 1882 by Julian Hawthorne. All rights reserved.) 


DUST. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “Bressant,” “Sebastian Strome,” 
“Idolatry,” “Garth,” etc. 
CHAPTER XI. 

Towarp the close of the month, Sir Fran- 
cis Bendibow, having seriously turned the 
matter over in his mind, wrote a note to 
his solicitor, Merton Fillmore, asking him 
whether he could spare time to come over 
to the bank that afternoon, and havea chat 
with him. This note he dispatched to Mr. 
Fillmore by a private messenger, who was 
instructed to wait for an answer. In half 
an hour, the messenger returned, and Sir 
Francis read the following: 

“DEAR BENDIBOW—I don’t see my way to 
come to you to-day. If you have anything par- 
ticular to say, dine with me at my house this 
evening at seven o’clock. Yours truly, 

‘© MERTON FILLMORE.” 


‘* Well, perhaps that will answer better, 
after all,’’ murmured the baronet, folding 
the paper up again with sombre thought- 
fulness. ‘‘ He gives a decent dinner, too.”’ 
So, punctually at seven o’clock, Sir Fran- 
cis’ carriage drove up to Mr. Fillmore’s 
door; the footman gave a loud double 
knock, and the baronet, in black tights 
and ruffled shirt, was ushered into his 
host’s presence. 

Though a solicitor, Merton Fillmore was 
an English gentleman, of Scotch descent 
on his mother’s side, and more Scotch than 
English in personal appearance ; being of 
good height and build, lean, bony and high- 
featured, with well-formed and powerful 
hands, carefully-groomed finger nails, short 
reddish whiskers, and bushy eyebrows. 
His eyes were dark blue, sometimes ap- 
pearing black; clear and unflinching in 
their gaze. The head above was well bal- 
anced, the forehead very white, and hol- 
lowed at the temples. His movements were 
quiet and undemonstrative ; when speak- 
ing at any length, he habitually pressed his 
clenched right hand into the palm of his 
left, and kept it there. At the end of a 
sentence he would make his handsome lips 
meet together with a grave decisiveness of 
expression. His voice had unexpected vol- 
ume and depth ; it could be resonant and 
ear-filling without any apparent effort on 
the speaker’s part ; it could also sink until 
it was just above a whisper, yet always 
with a keen distinctness of enunciation that 
rendered it more audible than mere vocifer- 
ousness. Soft or melodious it never was; 
but its masculine fibre and vibration were 
far from unpleasing to most ears, certainly 
to most feminine ones. Fillmore, however, 
was a bachelor ; and though still a littleon 
the hither side of forty, he did not seem 
likely to change his condition. He threw 
himself with unweariable energy into his 
profession ; it almost monopolized his time 
and his thoughts. He saw a good deal of 
society ; but he had never, so far as was 
known, secn any woman who, to his think- 
ing, comprised in herself all the attractions 
and benefits that society had to offer. He 





might, indeed, have been considered cold, 
but that was probably not so much the case 
as it superficially appeared to be. 

That he should have chosen the solici- 
tor’s branch of the legal profession was a 
puzzle to most people. His social position 
(his father had been a gentleman, living 
upon his own income, and there was no 
economical reason why Merton should not 
have done the same) would naturally have 
called him to the Bar. It can only be said 
that the work of a solicitor, bringing him 
as it did into immediate contact with the 
humors, the ambitions, the disputes and 
the weaknesses of mankind, suited his pe- 
culiar genius better than the mere logical 
partisanship of the barrister. He cared 
more to investigate and arrange a case than 
to plead it before a jury. He liked to have 
people come to him and consult him ; to ques- 
tion them, to weigh their statements against 
his own insight, to advise them, to take 
their measure ; to disconcert them or to as- 
sist them. He by no means cared to bring 
all the suits on which he was consulted be- 
fore the court; on the contrary, he uni- 
formly advised his clients to arrange their 


disputes privately, furnishing them at the | 


same time with such sound reasons for so 
doing, and with such equitable advice as 
to a basis of agreement, as to gain for him- 
self the reputation of an arbitrator rather 
than of an advocate. Nevertheless, when- 
ever it became necessary to push matters 
to an extremity, the side which Merton 
Fillmore was known to have espoused was 
considered to be already half victorious. 
No other solicitor in London, in fact, had 
anything like the reputation of Merton 
Fillmore ; he was among his fellows what 
Mr. Adolphus or Mr, Serjeant Runnington 
were among barristers. But his acquaint- 
ance with the domestic secrets of London 
fashionable society was affirmed, doubtless 
with reason, to be more extensive than 
that of any physician, confidential clergy- 
man or private detective in the metropolis. 
He held in his hand the reputation and 
prosperity of many a man and woman 
whom the world delighted to honor. Such 
a position is not attained by mere intellect- 
ual ability or natural ingenuity; it de- 
mands that rare combination of qualities 
which may be termed social statesmanship, 
prominent among which is the power of 
inspiring others with the conviction that 
their revelations will be at least as safe in 
the hearer’s possession as in their own; 
and that he is broadly and disinterestedly 
tolerant of human frailties. Most men, in 
order to achieve success and eminence, re- 
quire the spur of necessity or of ambition ; 
but it is doubtful whether Fillmore would 


have been so eminent as he was, had either | 





ambition or necessity been his prompter. | 
He loved what he did for its own sake, and | 


not any ulterior object. From the social 


standpoint he had nothing to desire, and | 


pecuniarily he was independent. What he 
made with one hand in his profession he 
frequently gave away with the other; but 
no one knew the details of his liberality 
except those who were its object. He sel- 
dom spoke cordially of any one; but few 
were more often guilty of kindly acts. He 
was a man with whom nobody ventured to 
take a liberty, yet who spoke his mind 
without ceremony to every one. No one 


could presume to call Merton Fillmore his | 
friend, yet no honest man ever found him | 


unfriendly. He was no conventional mo- 
ralist, but he distinguished sharply between 
a bad heart and a good one. These anti- 


clever, but rather troublesome to converse 
with; a tall black-haired man, superbly 
handsome, in clerical garb; a man whose 
great black eyes had never seen more 
trouble than was wholesome for their 
owner—who, indeed, as Hazlitt once re- 
marked to Fillmore, would probably have 
been a great deal better if he hadn’t been 
so damned good; an agreeable little Irish 
lady, the author of an irretrievably moral 
work for the young, entitled ‘‘ Frank’’; a 
small-chinned, lustrous-eyed, smiling, fer- 
vent gentlemen, who had written a number 
of graceful essays and poems, and who 
also, oddly enough, was editor of a terrific 
Radical journal with a motto from Defoe; 
a short, rather stout, Italian-looking fellow, 
with flashing face and forcible gesticula- 
tion, the best actor of his day, and a great 
toper; another stoutish man of a very dif- 
ferent complexion, with a countenance like 
a humanized codfish, thick parched lips 
that always hung open, pale blue promi- 
nent eyes, and an astonishing volubility of 
philosophical speculative dogmatism; a 
fastidious, elderly, elegant, womanish, sen- 
timental poetaster named Samuel Rogers, 
who looked not unlike a diminished Sir 
Francis Bendibow with the spine taken 
out; and, in short, a number of persons 
who were of considerable importance in 
their own day, and have become more or 
less so since then. He would be hard to 
please who could not find some one to his 
mind in Merton Fillmore’s drawing-room. 
Sir Francis Bendibow, on the evening 
with which we are at present concerned, 
had a good deal on his mind ; but that did 
not prevent him from enjoying an excellent 
dinner. He was happy in the possession 
of a strong and well-balanced physical or- 
ganization, upon which age and a certain 
amount of free living in youth had made 
small inroads. If he had become a trifle 
stiff or so in his joints, he was still robust 
and active, and bade fair to outlive many 
who were his juniors. That injurious 
chemistry whereby the mind and emotions 
act upon the animal tissues was but faintly 
operative with Sir Francis; though it is 
not to be inferred that he was deficient in 
mental or in a certain kind of emotional 
vigor. He and Merton Fillmore were on 
familiar terms with each other—as familiar 
as the latter ever was a party to. Fillmore 
had been the legal adviser of the bank for 
ten years past, and knew more about it, 
and about Sir Francis himself, than the 
baronet was perhaps aware of. But the 


baronet was thoroughly aware of the solici- | 


tor’s abilities and force of character, and 
paid deference thereto by laying aside, when 
in his company, the air of courteous supe- 
riority which he maintained toward the 
generality of men. Fillmore’s tendency in 
discussion was toward terseness and direct- 
ness ; he expressed himself in few words, 
though ordinarily pausing a few moments 
on the threshold of a sentence. Sir Francis, 
on the contrary, inclined to be ornamental, 
intricate, and wavy; not because he was 
ignorant that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, but because 
there was an arabesque bias in him, so to 
speak, that prompted him to shun straight- 
forwardness as if it were a sort of vul- 
garity. Sometimes, no doubt, and with 
some men, this method was effective ; as 
the simple person on foot is outdone by the 
skater, who, at the moment of seeming to 
accost him face to face, all at once recedes 


| sideways in a wheeling curve that brings 


theses might be produced indefinitely, but | 


enough has been said. 


Fillmore lived in a handsome house in | 


the then fashionable district of London. It 
was one of the best furnished and ap- 


pointed houses in the town; for Fillmore | 


was a man whose naturally fine taste had 
been improved by cultivation. During his 
annual travels on the Continent he had col- 
lected a number of good pictures and other 
works of art, which were so disposed about 
his rooms as to show that their owner knew 
what they were. The machinery by which 
his domestic economy moved was so well 
ordered as to be invisible; you never re- 
marked how good his servants were, be- 
cause you never remarked them at all. 
Once a week he gave dinners, never inviting 
more than five guests at a time ; and once 


| a month this dinner was followed by a re- 


ception. People renowned in all walks of 
life were to be met with there. Lord Byron 
made his appearance there several times— 
@ young man of splendid eyes and an ap- 
palling reputation, which his affable and 
rather reticent bearing scarcely seemed to 
justify; Lady Caroline Lamb, who was 
supposed to be very much in love with 
him, and to whom his lordship was occa- 
sionally rather impolite ; William Godwin, 
a dark little creature, too ugly not to be 





him wonderfully behind the other’s shoul- 
der. But it was time thrown away to in- 
dulge in such caprioles with a man like 
Merton Fillmore; and as Sir Francis had 


| the good sense to comprehend this, the two 


commonly got on together very comfort- 
ably. 

This evening, however, when the cloth 
had been drawn, and the servants had dis- 


appeared, Fillmore, looking at his guest | 


as he pushed toward him the decanter of 


claret, perceived that there was something | 


more than usual on his mind. Therefore 


he said: 


‘Has that boy of yours been getting into | 


more scrapes ?”’ 


‘Not he,’’ answered the baronet, hold- | 


ing his glass up to the light for a moment, 
and then turning the contents down his 
throat. 
yet from the fall he got oft that coach.”’ 

They cracked filberts fora while in silence. 
At last Fillmore said : 

‘“*Is the bank doing well ?”’ 

‘Oh, if it never does any worse, I ought 
to be satisfied.”’ 

‘** You must look out for a partner,’’ ob- 
served Fillmore, after a pause. ‘ Your son 
will never make a banker. And you won’t 
live forever.”’ 

“‘The experience I have had with part- 
ners has not been encouraging,” said Sir 





Francis, with a melaticholy smile. ‘‘ The 
boy has plenty of brains, but he’s not 
strong ; and, hang it! a spirited young fel- 
low like him must have his fling. Time 
enough to talk to him about business when 
he’s seen a bit of the world.” 

‘*He will see a bit of the next world be- 
fore long, if you don’t keep him better in 
hand,” said Fillmore. ‘‘ You ought to get 
a partner. All men are not Charles Grant- 
leys, if you refer to him. You can do no- 
thing else, unless you intend to marry 
again.”’ P 

“T marry again? Good God, Fillmore! 
If everybody else were as far from that as 
I am, the child born to-day would see the 
end of the world. No, no: I’d sooner give 
up business altogether. There are times, 
begad, when I wish I had given it up twen- 
ty years ago.”’ 

The baronet said this with so much em- 
phasis that Fillmore, after looking at him 
for a few moments, said : 

‘*What times are those, Bendibow ?” 

‘“*Tt’s rather a long story,” the other re- 
plied ; and hesitated, wrinkling his fore- 
head. As Fillmore kept silence, he pre- 
sently resumed: ‘“‘You know what confi- 
dence I have always reposed in you. To 
others I show myself only as the banker, 
or the man of the world; but to you, my 
dear Fillmore, I have always opened my- 
self without disguise. You comprehend 
my character ; andI suppose you would say 
that I’m a fair average specimen of the 
genus homo—eh ?”’ 

“Tf you require my opinion of you, I can 
give it,’’ replied Fillmore quietly. 

‘Well, ’tis not often one gets his portrait 
drawn by an artist like you,”’’ said the baro- 
net laughingly. ‘‘‘ Extenuate naught, nor 
set down aught in malice,’ as Charley Kean 
has it. I expect to be edified, I assure you.” 

-“To begin with, your bank is the last 
place where I should think of putting my 
money,’’ said Fillmore, with deliberation. 

‘* What the dooce!” . . 

“You may be as prosperous as report 
says you are,’’ continued Fillmore; ‘‘ but 
you are a gambler to the marrow of your 
bones. You have put money in ventures 
which promised cent. per cent. ; but they 
were catried on at imminent risk of ruin. 
If you have not been ruined, you have only 
your luck to thank for it. I like you 
well enough ; and you have made a great 
success for a man of your beginnings ; but 
you have no more morality than there 
is in that decanter of claret. Don’t take 
offense, Sir Francis. The day I find you, 
or any other man, committing a crime of 
which no alteration in my circumstances or 





temperament could have rendered me capa- 
| ble, that day I shall throw up my profes- 
sion and become a journeyman evangelist. 
We have always been on friendly terms, 
and I shall never take advantage of facts 
about you that have come to my know- 
ledge; but . . . well, are you determined 
to be indignant ?”’ 

-“ Damme, sir, you have insulted me in 
your own house! I[’’— 

‘‘TDon’t bea fool, Bendibow,”’ interrupted 
the other coldly. ‘‘ You have come here to 
ask my advice, and perhaps my assistance. 
You can have both, within certain limits ; 
but on condition that you don’t require me 
to shut my eyes to your character. Tech- 
nically speaking, I have insulted you; and 
you may resent it if you like. But as a 
man of the world, you may remember that 
I have not spoken in the presence of wit- 
nesses ; and that if you were blameless, the 
insult would recoil on myself. Take time 
to think it over, and then doas best pleases 
you.”’ 





‘*Poor lad, he’s scarce recovered | 


Sir Francis, however, whatever may have 
been his other failings, was not slow-wit- 
ted; and he had already taken his attitude. 
‘*You have a damned disagreeable way of 
putting things, Fillmore,” he said; ‘‘you 
ought to know that something more than 
logic is necessary to make social intercourse 
agreeable. It is not so much what you 
| say, aS your manner of saying it, that got 
the better of my temper for a moment. 
I’m not going to quarrel with you for not 
| believing me to be a saint; you may dis- 
trust my financial discretion if you like ; 
but you can’t expect me to be interested in 
| hearing your reasons. Let me try the 
| other claret. I have made my mistakes, 
| and I’ve repented of them, I hope. No 
| man, unless he’s a fool, gossips about his 
| mistakes—why should he? Do you mean 
| to say that I can’t consult you on a matter 
| that annoys me, without your raking up 

all my follies of the last five and twenty 
| years ?”’ 


**My intention was not to alter our rela- 
tions, but to define them,’ Fillmore re- 
plied. ‘‘As we stand now, we are not 
likely to misconceive each cther. What is 
this annoyance ?”’ 
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pA comes from one of my follies that | 


«*you’ve not been at the pains to remember. 
But I suppose you know that when Grant- 
ley absconded, he left a daughter behind 
him, whom I adopted ; and that ten years 
ago she married and left England.” © 

Fillmore nodded. 

‘She came back a week or two ago,” 
continued the baronet; ‘‘and she acted a 
little scene at my expense in my office. It 
was at my expense in more ways than one. 
She is a devilish clever woman. She had a 
grudge against me for not having given her 
the dowry she wanted at the time of her mar- 
riage ; and . . . well, the upshot of it was 
that I compounded with her for ten thou- 
sand pounds. It was confoundedly incon- 
venient at the time, too; and after all, 
instead of banking with us, as she had 
given us to understand she would, the little 
rascal has gone to Child’s. Her husband 
left her a very pretty fortune. There’s not 
a widow in London better off or better-look- 
ing than she is.”’ 

“‘She means to settle here ?”’ 

“She does. And I would give # good 
deal if she had settled in New Zealand 
instead !”’ 

**From what you have said,’’ observed 
Fillmore, after a pause, “I infer that the 
lady knows something to your discredit.”’ 

“Thank you! It’s not what she knows, 
but what she may come to know—at least, 
something might happen which might be 
very annoying. Hang it, Fillmore, can’t 





you keep your inferences to yourself? I’m 
not in the dock—I’m at your table !”’ 


| other glass of wine by way of tranquil- 


“If [am to understand your story, either | 


you must tell it, or I must guess it.” 
“Tam telling it, as fast as I can use my 
tongue,’’ returned Sir Francis, who was 


beginning to be demoralized by the law- | 
yer’s imperturbable high-handedness. ‘To | 


hear you, one would suppose that I was 
talking in riddles.” 

“It may be my obtuseness’; but I cannot 
see why the fact that a good-looking wo- 
man, who is your niece and adopted daugh- 
ter, chooses to live in London, should in 
itself cause you annoyance.” 

“Tf you will do me the favor to listen to 


me for a moment, I may be able to explain | 


it. This niece and adopted daughter of 
mine is... is not my own daughter, of 
course,” 

“Does any one believe that she is? The 
lady herself, for example 2?” 

“Tf she did, I should not be inconve- 
nienced in the way Iam. Had I foreseen 
all contingencies, 1 should have brought 
her up in the belief that she was my own 
daughter. As far as giving her every ad. 
vantage and indulgence that was in my 
power is concerned, no daughter of my 
own could have been treated differently. 
But though I omitted to disguise from her 
he fact that she was not my own flesh and 
blood, I was careful never to enlarge upon 
the misfortunes of her actual parentage. I 
never spoke to her about Charles Grantley. 
Whatever she may have learnt about him 
did not come from me, I have always dis- 
coulaged all allusion to him, in fact; but 
a girl’s curiosity will be gratified even to 
her own hurt; and Perdita has more than 
once given me to understand that she knew 
her father’s name, if not his history.’’ Here 
Sir Francis paused, to pour himself out a 
glass of claret. 

**Since the man is dead,” said Fillmore, 
‘fand his reputation not of the brightest, 
her knowing about him can injure no one 
but herself.” ’ 

“Let us put acase,’’ said the baronet, 
narrowing his eyes and turning his face to- 
ward the ceiling. ‘Let us suppose she 
were to say to herself, ‘My father disap- 
peared so many years ago, a fugitive from 
justice. Some time after, report came of 
his death. Now, there may be true re- 
ports and there may be false reports. Has 
this report had such confirmation as to put 
its truth beyond all possibility of ques- 
tion? It has not. It is therefore within 
the range of possibility that it may be 
false. Now, whose interest would it be 
that a false report of that kind should be 
circulated? Who, and who only, would 
benefit by it? Who would be relieved by 
it from an imminent and inéessant peril ? 


Whom would its belief enable to begin a 


new career, unhampered by the delinquen- 
cies of his past? And to do this, perhaps, 
in the very spot where those former delin- 
quencies had been committed? What’ ”’— 
“You mean to imply,” interposed Fill- 
more, ‘that your adopted daughter be- 
lieves her father to be living in London ?”’ 
“ Not so fast, not so fast, my friend! So 
far as I am aware, the idea has not entered 
inte her mind. I am speaking of possi- 
bilities.” 
Fillmore gazed at his guest several mo- 
ments in silence. At length he said: “I 


will adopt the hypothetical vein, since you 
prefer it. We will suppose that Grantley 
is alive and in London, and that his daugh- 
ter finds it out, and seeks or grants an 
interview with him. What would be the 
nature of the inconvenience that would 
cause you ?”’ 

‘*But surely, my dear Fillmore,’ cried 
the baronet, *‘you cannot fail to see how 
awkwardly I should be placed! The man, 
of course, would have some plausible story 
or other to tell her, She would believe 
him and would piead his cause with me. 
What could Ido? To deliver him up to 
justice would be as much of a hardship 
and more of a disgrace to me than to him, 
not to speak of the extremely painful po- 
sition in which it would place her. Matters 
would be raked up which were far better 
left in merciful oblivion. Were I, on the 
other hand, to allow him to establish him- 
self amongst us, under the assumed name 
which he would probably have adopted, he 
would presume upon my tolerance and be- 
come an impracticable nuisance. Having 
once accepted him I should never after- 
wards be able to rid myself of him; he 
would make himself an actual incubus. 
The thing would be unendurable . either 
way.” 

‘Tt will simplify this affair, Bendibow,”’ 
said the lawyer slowly, ‘‘if you inform me 
whether Charles Grantley is in London or 
not.”” 

Sir Francis, who looked a good deal 
flushed and overwrought, tossed off an- 


izing his nerves, and said, ‘‘Of course, my 
dear fellow, I might confide in your dis- 
cretion. You understand my dilemma... 
my object is to prevent’’— 

‘Come, Bendibow, answer my question, 
or let us change the subject.”” 

For a moment it seemcd probable that 
the baronet would give vent to the spleen 
which was doubtless grilling within him ; 
but the moment passed, and he answered 
rather sullenly, ‘“‘’Tis not likely that I 
should have been at the pains to prolong 
this interview had I not good reason to be- 
lieve that he is in this neighborhood. In 
fact the fellow had the audacity to call on 
me at the bank the other day and introduce 
himself under the name of Grant.” 

“Ts he in needy circumstances ?”’ 

‘**No—not so far as I know,” said Sir 
Francis, wiping his face with his handker- 
chief. ‘In fact; now I think of it, the 
clerk gave me to understand that he had 
deposited a certain sum in the bank.”’ 

“Did he express an intimation of visit- 
ing his daughter ?”’ 

‘*He inquired about her. Of course I 
did not inform him of her whereabouts ; I 
was but an hour before made acquainted 
with them myself. The assurance of the 
man passes belief.’’ 

“Tt is certainly remarkable, if there is 
nothing to be added to your account of the 
events that led to his disappearance. What 
do you wish me to do?” As the baronet 
hesitated to reply, the other continued, 
‘Shall I speak with the man and threaten 
him with the severity of the law unless he 
departs ?”’ 

“No, no—that won't do at all!’ ex- 
claimed Sir Francis with emphasis. ‘No 
use saying anything to him; he knows 
very well that I don’t choose to have any 
scandal; and if he would keep himself 
quiet and not attempt to renew any of his 
former ties or associations, he might go to 
the devil, for me. I forgave him twenty 
years ago, on condition that he would take 
himself off, and I would forgive him now 
fur not keeping to the letter of his agree- 
ment, provided he wouid observe the spirit 
of it. No, no—it’s the Marquise—it’s Per- 
dita whom we must approach. You can 
manage her better than I. She won't sus- 
pect you. You must sound her carefully. 
She’s a doocid clever woman, but you can 
do it if any man can. If you can induce 
her to change her residence to some other 
country, so much the better. Find gut 
what she knows and thinks about this 
father of hers. If the opportunity offers, 
paint the devil in all his ugliness. At any 
cost put all possible barriers in the way of 
their meeting. That’s the main thing. No 
use my giving you instructions; you'll 
know what to do when you see her, and 
find out the sort of woman she is. Shall 
depend on you, my dear Fillmore—your 
sagacity and friendship and all that. You 
know what I mean. Use your own judg- 
ment. Damme, I can trust a friend !’’ 

‘“*T will think it over, and speak to you 
again on the subject in a day or two,”’ said 
Fillmore, who perceived that the claret 
had not improved the baronet’s perspicacity 
or discretion. Moreover, the subject ap- 


had been bundled into his carriage and sent 
home, the lawyer sat with folded arms and 
his chin in his hand, examining the topic 
of the evening in many lights, and from 
various points of view. 
‘Never. knew an honest man so shy of 
the malefactor who had swindled him,” 
he muttered to himself when he went to 
bed. 

CHAPTER XII. 
Mr. Grant, although he had doubtless 
been the victim of some bitter experiences, 
had possessed enough native generosity and 
simplicity not to have become embittered 
by them. His youth had known what it is 
to love, and now his old age was able to 
take an interest in the loves of others. He 
had accordingly observed with a great deal 
of interest the contact of the two young 
characters with whom chance had asso- | 
ciated him ; and pleased himself with the | 
notion that they might become man and | 
wife. Being a sagacious old gentleman, 
however, as well as a benevolent one, he 
had abstained from making any direct com- 
munication of his hopes to the parties most | 
concerned, or even to Mrs. Lockhart. He 
was well aware that human beings, espe- 
cially while they are under thirty, object to 
being guided, even though their guide lead 
them whither they themselves would go. 
He rather sought to fathom their peculiari- 
ties of character, in order that he might, 
without their suspecting it, incline them to 
his purpose. At the first view, the enter- 
prise did not appear a very hopeful one. 
Beyond that Marion and Philip had ample 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
each other, and were of an age to marty; 
circumstances seemed rather against the 
match. They were both poor: Marion 
could not well be more so, and Philip, save 
for such income as his poetry might bring 
him, had no more than enough for his own 
support. They could scarcely be said to 
belong to the same class in life, and their 
outward associations and sympathies were 
far from being identical. What was more 
serious than all this, however, they were, 
as a general thing, more inclined to quarrel 
than to agree. There was a satirical vein 
in both of them, and neither of them were 
old enough to forbear giving utterance to 
a keen remark that happened to come into 
their minds. In matters affecting the con- 
duct of life, Philip assumed a cynical tone, 
which Marion never failed to impeach as 
unworthy and contemptible. There was 
much subtlety and intricacy in both their 
characters, but Philip was an inveterate 
self-analyst, and prone to make the most 
of his contradictions, while Marion took 
but a faint interest in herself, and was 
never inclined to make herself the subject 
of discussion ; she scouted all cut-and-diied 
rules of behavior, and was far more genu- 
inely reserved, and therefore more al'struse 
a problem, than Philip. She was almost 
savagely independent; and Philip, partly 
because he really put his own independence 
in jeopardy, attempted to wear a conde- 
scending manner toward her, which she 
altogether resented and laughed to scorn. 
On the other hand, she was continually 
making unexpected attacks upon his sclf- 
esteem, and exposing his Machiavelism, in 
a manner that he found it difficult to sus- 
tain with equanimity ; and the apprelhen- 
sion of these onslaughts diminished his 
ability to show himself in his truer and 
more amiable colors. Thus, in one way or 
another, there was always a surface con- 
tention going on between them. Whether 
the hostility went deeper than the surface 
it was not easy to decide. No doubt each 
appreciated the good qualities that the 
other possessed, as abstract good qualities ; 
but that would not prevent their objecting 
to the fashion in which the good qualities 
were called into play. It is not so much 
what a person is, as hew he.is it, that de- 
termines the opinion his fellows have of 
him. Marion, for example, felt herself 
under deep and permanent obligation to 
Philip for his conduct in relation to Major 
Lockhart; and she must have perceived 
that such an act was worth much more as 
an indication of character than intrinsically. 
Dut had she been questioned on this point, 
she would probably have said that Mr. 
Lancaster would be more agreeable if all 
his acts were as little agreeable as himself. 
It is beneath the intelligence of any woman 
—certainly of any young woman—to like a 
man mercly because, upon logical, demon- 
strative, or syllogistic grounds he deserves 
it. She is more likely to make his desert 
a point against him. 

(70 BE CONTINUED.) 








OprosiTIonN may become swect to a man 





peared to him to demand more than ordi- 








nary reflection. 





Long after Sir Francis | when he has christened it persecution. 





BOOK NOTES. 

IIavING in a recent republication, “‘ Realities 
of Irish Life,’’ given the visible features, the 
book being occupied with the chief question and 
difficulty of Ireland, the peculiar character of 
the people and their ideas ani feelings in refe- 
rence to land, Messrs. Roberts Bros. follow it 
up with a reprint of a still more powerful be- 
cause more interior analysis of the question, 
“The American Irish and their Influence on 
Irish Polities,’’ by Philip Bagenal, B. A., Oxon. 
(Roberts Bros., $1.00). The author, who is 
deeply interested in Irish colonization, having 
contributed various articles on this subject to 
the London Times, journeyed through the United 
States in 1881 for the purpose of studying the 
effects of the new surroundings, and became 
convinced that the secret of the antagonism to 
English methods was to be found quite as much 
here as there, and that American theories are 
directly responsible for all Irish agitations. His 
book takes up in the beginning the historical 
side of Irish colonization, beginning with the ear- 
liest days, the first part of some eight chapters 
including statistics of emigration, Irish political 
and religious troubles in this country, and their 


| present status in New York and at the West. 


The second part covers the whole question of 
Fenianism, Mr. Parnell’s visit and influence 


, here, and American opinion and action as to 


Irish affairs. He concludes Americans to be 
tired of the whole question, and he is entirely 
correct in his opinion. The book deserves at- 
tention asa very candid statement of facts, some 
of which are familiar, but it is hardly likely to 
be popular reading among our Irish citizens. 





A VERY chatty and readable little volume 
with the imprint of Geo. W. Harlan & Co., 
‘Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New 
York,’”’ by Abram C. Dayton (price $1.25), is a 
record of a mode of existence that even old 
New Yorkers are forgetting. Dr. Francis’ well 
known book on the same subject is of more his- 
torical value, but the genial reminiscences of 
this courteous and débonair old gentleman are 
always amusing and often of real worth. Heis 
absolutely destitute of convictions beyond the 
dominant one that Knickerbockers were the 


| people and wisdom died with them, and the 


chronicle is never one of issues or vital ques- 
tions. Good dinners and their former abiding 
places, good eaters and their exploits with punch 
as a finale to one, two or three bottles ; memories 
of ancient and honorable jockeys and stage 
drivers, and a pervading sense of knee breeches 
and powder are the background, and the student 
of minds and manners will find food for thought, 
as well as for congratulation that we are well 
out of a very curious transition period. 

No more desirable hand-book has appeared 
for many a day than ‘‘ The Graphic Arts,’’ by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the sub-title of which, 
‘“* A Treatise on the varieties of Drawing, Paint- 
ing and Engraving in Comparison with each 
other and with Nature,’ is the key to the whole 
treatment. The present edition from the press 
of Roberts Brus. is issued without the plates 
that it may be within reach of all, the low price 
($2.00) also securing this end. The author, who 
has long ranked among the very few critics 
whose judgment is seldom warped by prejudice 
either for or against, deiines the scope and limit 
of his work in the preface made especially for 
the American edition: ‘‘ The object of the pre- 
sent volume is to show as truly as possible the 
different kinds of usefulness which belong to the 
different graphic arts without unduly extolling 
or depreciating any of them.’”? Mr. Hamerton 
is too good-natured to depreciate often, and in 
one or two instances in which he has attempted 
it, has been notably wrong, as in his criticism 
of Durer and again of Bewick, the entire chap- 
ter on wood engraving being defective and un- 
satisfactory for this very reason. But the book 
as a whole is exceedingly cheerful and agreeable 
reading, and talks so casily of art mysteries of 
every sort that the rcader is at last convinced 
that he is nearer understanding than any other 
guide has ever led him. Ruskin may tell him 
more of interior meanings, but Ru: kin is never 
dispassionate, and is often wildly unreliable. 
Mr. Hamerton is always even and placid, a de- 
lightful companion and a more than fairly trust- 
worthy guide, and though the secret of art can 
never be put between covers, the approaches 
are all made so plain that it is easy to fancy one 
has at last found the heart of the whole matter. 

“SONNETS AND CANZONETS,”’ by A. Bron- 
son Alcott (Roberts Bros., $1.09), can hardly 
be considered poems. Rather they are morali- 
ties in rhyme, a musical line or measure here 
and there, but with more interest in the author 
than in any of the somewhat labored efforts that 
fill the little volume. The essay upon the son- 
net, with examples given by Mr. Sanborn, who 
seems to have edited the work, is gracefully 
written, but even he, as he comes at last to Mr. 
Alcott, suggests that variety is lacking, and that 
the chief attraction will be found in the memo- 
ries of friends who have passed on—Margaret 
Fuller, Channing, Emerson and the long roll of 
noble names found in quiet Concord. The final 
poems on Garfield are even more harrowing 
than the flood of harrowing rhymes poured upon 
us since July, 1881, and it is a misfortune that 
they were included with the others. 











The silent sympathy of love 
To me is dearer now than praise. 





Whittier. 
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JUNE. 
O, BRIGHT are the meadow’s laughing eyes, 
And golden the meadow’s hair ; 
Around her neck is a string of pearls, 
And her laugh is glad like a merry girl’s ; 
As soft is her face as the summer skies, 
And she has a lover fair. 


The daisies bright are the meadow’s eyes, 
And cowslip her golden hair ; 
Of dewdrops pure is the string of pearls, 
And the brook’s laugh sounds likea merry girl’s ; 
On her soft face out of the summer skies 
Looks the sun, her lover fair. 
WILLIAM HOWARD CARPENTER. 


NOON HILL PLACE. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 





(CONCLUDED. ) 

WHILE Mrs. Lunsford removed her wet 
clothes and substituted dry garments, 
Bruce, from Mrs. Branch’s medicine chest, 
prepared the draught for his patient. As 
he left her with Mrs. Lunsford, he took 
care to see that the doors and windows of 
her room were secure. He could not hope 
to find her so easily every time she took 
flight. 

When she was quietly in bed and the 
opiate he had given her was beginning to 
make her drowsy, he left her. 

Now, as he moved about in the deserted 
parlors, he had time to think coolly of what 
had happened within the last few hours. 
But he foand he could put his mind upon 
only one fact : that Portia was threatened 
with serious illness, probably with biain 
fever. Not until the next day could he 
decide if this attack were only a transitory 
access of fever from excitement, or the be- 
ginning of a terrible struggle with death. 
Everthing else was of small importance to 
him now. 
her had he been so sure of her love. And 
vinced of the complicated, somewhat un- 
satisfactory nature of this woman upon 
whom his hopes were placed. 

“It can’t be helped. I love her,’’ he 
thought ; ‘‘but I shall have rather a diffi- 
cult time of it I°imagine. She is not one 
upon whom a man may safely repose his 
heart. If she thinks she really belongs to 
me will she begin to fret against her chains 
and view me as a tyrant rather than as a 
lover? All that I must risk. . If she is not 
ill, she shall be my wife within a week. I 
am not going to endure her whims without 
the right to control her. And I shall be 
obliged to control her without her know- 
ledge, or she will be in open rebellion di- 
rectly. I must love her a great deal to be 
willing to face life with a temperainent 
like hers.”’ 

The man stopped short in his musing, 
for the danger that her life might suddenly 
go out now came home to him with pierc- 
ing pain. ‘Oh, God, spare her to me!’’ 
His whole being joined in the imploring 
whisper. Should he question and debate 
as to the future with her, when it seemed 
so strongly that that future would be nar- 
rowed toa few days? 

He went up the stairs noiselessly and 
looked into Portia’s room. She was sleep- 
ing profoundly. The look of terror had 





Branch could not conceive how a gentle- 
man could refuse his proposition, and yet 
he had a conviction that this man was a 
gentleman, and was not a coward. 

There was silence for some time while 
Bruce stood waiting. From the concen- 
trated rage and malevolence on the other’s 
face he would not have been surprised if a 
pistol had suddenly been drawn and fired 
at him, and he was ready to thrust up the 
hand that should draw it. 





“Do you think when you knock me | 
down I shall come and thank you for it?”’ | 
asked Branch, who was puzzled as well as | 


infuriated. 

“No. I think with the same provoca- 
tion you would have tried to knock me 
down.” 

Bruce stood like a rock, and after staring 
at him for a moment more, Branch, entirely 
baffled, turned and walked away. 

He walked on over to Arnold. He gave 


fierce directions concerning his horses and | 


carriages there, and came very near striking 
one of the hostlers with his horsewhip. 


By morning of the next day he and his | 


traps and his servant were on the way to 
New York. He did not go down to Rich- 
mond again. After a few weeks he em- 
barked for Havre. He was often in the 
habit afterward of speaking of America as 
a “cursed dull country,”’ and of asserting 
that there was nothing to hold him there, 
and he was glad he was out of it. Before 
he left New York he had a long interview 
with a lawyer, and the result was a will 
leaving all his fortune to Rosamond Mave- 
rick. 

‘*Because,”’ he said to the legal gentle- 
man, ‘‘I did wrong her greatly, and I am 
convinced theie is more truth in her than 
in all the rest of the women in the world. 
I have had an attack since I’ve been here, 
and the doctors say if J don’t stop my way 
of iiving I may drop off soon. I’m not 


| going to stop my way of living while I’m 


| able to keep it up. When I’m dead I think 
Never before in his acquaintance with | 


Rosamond will take my money. I’ve no 


| near relatives; make the document so it 
perhaps never before had he been so con- | 





gone from her face, which looked peaceful | 


now as the face of a child. He called Mrs. 
Lunsford out. 

“T hope you will pass the night in Miss 
Nunally’s room,” he said. ‘‘I shall be down 
stairs in the library. When she wakes, 
call me directly.” 

As he descended to the lower floor he 
fancied he heard a man’s step in the yard. 
For fear that Portia might be roused, he 
hastened out, and came face to face with 
Branch. 

“T wanted to see you,’’ the man said. 
Not until they had walked to the farther 
end of the yard did Bruce say : 

‘“‘Here lam. What do you wish?” 

Branch was not foaming with rage. On 
the contrary he had a kind of devil’s calm 
upon him. It is not pleasant to any man 
to be knocked down, and such a thing is 
particularly hard to be borne by a person 
like Branch. 

“*T don’t know the customs of this coun- 
try,’’ said Branch, ‘‘and I have no friend 
whom I canask toaid me. But Iam going 
to fight you.” 

“T shall not fight you, however,’ was 
the decisive response. 

** Are you a coward ?”’ 

**T don’t think I am.”’ 

**T shall proclaim you as such.” 

‘* You will doubtless do as you please.”’ 
Bruce’s cold tone was irritating. 





will stand,” 

Several times in the night. did Bruce 
softly enter Portia’s chamber. Once he 
found her moaning and sobbing and talk- 
ing incoherently, her cheeks flushed deeply, 
and her eyes roving without appearing to 
see anything. The sight was like a blow 
upon his heart, although it might mean 
nothing serious. He sat down by her, 
bathed her head, held her hot fingers in 
his own cool hands until at last she sank 
again to sleep. 

If the fever had strong hold he knew 
he could not have succeeded in thus quict- 
ing her. He left her at last full of hope 
for the morning. 

And his hope was justified. The next 
day dawned sweet and clear after the tem- 
pest. Portia, waking late, could not for a 
long time remember what had happened 
the night before. Indeed she never could 
recall anything beyond the time when she 
had broken away from Branch. Not until 
Mrs. Lunsford told her did she know that 
Bruce had come. 

*“T will go down stairs and see him,”’ 
she said, but found herself so weak she 
was glad to lie on the lounge when she was 
dressed. She gave sti’:t orders that Mr. 
Branch, if he came, should nof be ad- 
mitted. ‘If his stepmother wishes to see 
him she can go elsewhere for the inter- 
view.”’ 

She sat up, spoke this direction with 
sharp emphasis, and then fell back again, 
her pulses shaking her with their beat. 

“It was lucky Doctor Bruce brought 
you home last night,’ remarked Mrs. 
Lunsford. 

It was a perceptible time before Portia 
spoke, and when she did her voice was so 
changed that even the housekeeper noticed 
its softness. 

‘*Did he bring me?” she asked. 

“*Yes.’? And the woman went on gladly 
to tell what she knew, and finished by de- 
claring that Portia would have had a fever 
if she hadn’t been found and cared for just 
as she had been. 

The girl spent half an hour in silence 
and then she suddenly directed that Non- 
das should harness and go and bring Miss 
Maverick. ‘‘If you tell her I am ill she 
will surely come.”’ 

But she recalled the woman and had 
pencil and paper brought. She wrote that 
Mr. Branch had gone, that even if he 
should return Miss Maverick need not fear 


| to see him. 


So it happened that an hour afterward 
Rosamond came into Portia’s chamber. 
She had received from Nondas a very vivid 
account of the adventures of the preceding 
night. 





| 








Nondas was one who would never | 


| brary. 


own to not knowing a thing. He could 
give a particular description of every cir- 
cumstance attending the flight of Miss 
Nunally through the storm. 

Portia rose as her guest entered. There 
was no fervid greeting between them, but 
Portia put herarm over her friend’s stately 
neck and drew her face down to her own, 
saying as she held it there : , 

“*T wanted to ask you one question.” 

“What is it?” 

“Did Doctor Bruce loye you ?”’, 

Miss Maverick diew back quickly. 

*‘No,’’ she answered, as soon as her sur- 
prise allowed her to speak. ‘I do not 
think he ever did.”” She paused and then 
went on slowly, as if trying to speak with 
exact correctness. ‘I knew him some 
years ago. He was very kind to me. He 
has a way—he gives you such attention— 
he’— She stopped entirely. Her compa- 
nion was looking intently at her and did 
not speak. 


kind to me, I believe, because he saw I was 
not happy. I finally told him something 
of my life, but I did not tell him the name 
of the man whose wife I had been. No, I 
am sure he never loved me in the way you 
mean. But I—I will not consider it shame 
to tell you that I loved him.” 

“Do you mean,’’ began Portia with ex- 
citement—‘‘do you mean to tell me that 
there is a man on this earth who would not 
love you if you loved him ?”’ 


Rosamond smiled, not very mirthfully, 


as she replied : 


**T certainly mean to say even more than | 


that.” 

“Then I shall disagree with you. If I 
were a man I would not look at such a per- 
son as I am if there was chance of a smile 
from you.” 

“It is always ludicrous to hear a woman 
say ‘If I were a man,’ remarked Miss Ma- 
verick, in a tone that showed she was not 
going to continue talking about Doctor 
Bruce. Before she left Portia she had told 
her that she had engaged to teach in a 
large private school in Boston in the fall, 
and that she was going the next week to 
the seashore. 


‘*You mean that you intend to get away | 


from ine?” asked Portia. ‘I don’t think 
I have done you much good. As nearly as 
I can learn I don’t do anybody much good.”’ 
“You talk like that because you are 
weak.” 
‘**No; because it is the truth. 
has me will be the worse for it.’’ 


*¢* Somebody will take the risk I suppose.”’ 
Iam not going to lose 


*“*T don’t know. 
sight of you.”’ 


** You will be able to hear of me at the 


Bay Institute.” 


Portia could not help looking in amaze- 
ment at this woman who quietly worked 
on in the harness that galled and fretted 


her. 


“But you are not well,”’ she remon- 


strated. 
“The sea air will refresh me.”’ 


When she was gone, Portia did not lie 
Although it wearied her in- 
expressibly, she insisted upon dressing and 
afraid of 


down again. 


going down stairs. She was 


ennui. 


It was Bruce who helped her into the li- 
He put her in an arm-chair, and 


then standing before her he said : 


**Since you are better and able to listen 
to me, I wish to say now that I hope and 


believe you will be my wife next week.”’ 


She made a negative movement of her 


hand but he went on: 
“Tn fact I am resolved upon it.”’ 


‘*But you will repent. Iam beginning to 
be quite sure that I am the most unsatis- | 


factory mortal in the world.” 
He saw that she meant what she said. 


**T shall try and make our life so that 


you will not repent,’ he said tenderly. 


Two years afterward the Richmond 
papers contained somewhat claborate no- 
tices of the death of Randolph Branch 
in Paris; and, some time after, it was 
announced that by his will his divorced | 
wife was the possessor of his immense pro- 


perty. . 


In the spring of the following year while | 
Doctor Bruce and his wife were standing 
on the deck of an outward-bound steamer, 
gazing upon the bustle at the wharf, a 
carriage dashed up, and from it descended 
a lady, who was followed by a maid bring- 
The lady was tall, 
elegantly dressed, and most graceful in her 
manner of carrying herself. They had not 


ing wraps and parcels. 


seen her face. 


“Do you not know who it is?’’ whis- 


pered Portia quickly. 
Doctor Bruce shook his head. 


‘*Men are stupid,’’ was the response. 
I will not | bly at the end. 


** She is going to cross with us. 


‘He is aman to whom women | 
are attracted I think. He was unusually 


Whoever 


speak to her until the steamer starts and it 
is quiet.”’ 

So, as the ship was going smoothly out 
of the harbor, Resamond Maverick felt a 
hand laid lightly on her arm as she leaned 
ever the rail. ~ 

‘*T am glad to see you,’ she heard in 
Portia’s deliberate utterance. And Portia’s 
face showed her gladness. 

She took fast hold of Rosamond’s hand 
with both of her own. 

Rosamond looked at her an instant, and 
then stooped and kissed her warmly. 

The two talked a long time, asking and 
answering many questions. Puitia told 
how Mrs. Branch was at last at rest. She 
told of some changes she was making in 
Noon Hill Place. She expressed a wish 
that the next summer her friend might be 
her guest there. 

In a little silence that came, Miss Ma- 
verick bent nearer and again touched with 
her own the bright lips of her friend.. She 
was thinking : 

“If she is unsatisfactory, she is also 
charming.” 





THE END. 


OUR SOCIETY. 





“Our Society’? misses this week the 
bright and most graceful touch of one of 
the very few people who have ever made 
etiquette in the faintest degree interesting. 
| No drearier form of literature is in exist- 
ence than the mass of books on deport- 
| ment, the manners and customs recorded 
therein giving a sense of a galvanized soci- 
| ety at the mevcy of the intelligent operator 
| who manages the battery, otherwise book. 
| But Mrs. Moulton has made etiquette take 
| on new life, till even medical students, the 

least susceptible of all human beings, have 
been heard to admit that there really was 

‘*something in the thing, you know.” 

There is ‘‘something in the thing,” and 
there will be more, for though certain ab- 
sorbing family intcrests have temporarily 
interrupted the order, they will undoubt- 
edly give us some hints as to bridal cere- 
monies, gained in guiding certain young 
feet into an unknown path. That the At- 
lantic will soon separate her from ‘‘Our 
CoNTINENT”’ lengthens without breaking 
the chain, and we may look for not only 
further hints on forms and fashions, but 
bright bits of life abroad, and the added 
charm that after all hardly requires the ad- 

| dition sure to come with renewed strength 
and vigor.—Eb. 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

** How shall the writer of a letter convey the know- 
ledge whether the reply is to be addressed to Miss, 
| Mrs., or Mr. ?°’ 

If the name is written out in full in the signa- 
ture there will be no doubt who is Mr. and 
who is Madame. If a lady wishes a reply from 
a stranger she si.ould sign her name and then 
place before it at a little distance, so as to show 
it is not part of the signature, Miss or Mrs. in 
brackets, thus : [Miss] HELEN Ranp. 

**A lady in calling left her own aml her husband's 
ecards, and her own was turned down at one corner, 
What did that signify ? Also, should a card be turned 
down at the corner or through the middle ?** 

These questions have already been answered 
in the paper on ‘ Calls and Cards ;’’ but briefly, 
a card turned down at the corner or across one 
end merely signitics that the call has been made 
in person. Itis only folded through the middle 
to show that all the family are included in the 
civility of the call. 

** How shall a young man who has ‘signed the tem- 
perance pledge make manifest his principles if he at- 
tends a dinner given in his own honor, at which 
various kinds of wine are served ?** ‘ 

He will not take that occasion to obtrude his 
principles. He is quite at liberty quietly to re- 
fuse all wine, or he may let his glass be filled 

| the first time and leave it untasted. This sub- 
| ject has been already discussed in the paper on 
the “* Etiquette of Dining.’’ 

**If one is invited to a wedding, and does not in- 
tend to give a gift, must the invitation be accepted or 
refused, and in what form ?’’ 

Ail invitations must be cither accepted or re- 
| fused; and you are at liberty, if you wish, to 
go to a wedding to which you are invited, 
whether or not you choose to make a present. 
The form of accepting or regretting would be 
the same as that used in answer to any other 
invitation. 

** How should an invitation be written to a young 
lady whom I have seen only once, and whom I wish 
tw,escort to sume place of amusement? Should such 
tin invitation be written in the third person or in the 
first, and should the writer's address be at the top or 
the bottom of the sheet 7°’ 

It would be a rather unusual attention to in- 
vite a lady whom one had seen but once to go 
to some place of amusement. If any particular 
circumstance, such as having common friends 
or relatives, a letter of introduction from some 
very intimate friend, or other especial reason 
should make it proper, the letter should be 
written in the first person, and some allusion 
should be made in it to the special circumstance 
which seemed to justify the invitation. The ad- 
dress of the writer may be placed either at the 
| beginning or end of the note ; perhaps prefera- 
L. C. MOULTON. 
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DEDICATED TO ONE OF THEM ° . ° ° 


Tue wise old boys! the wise old ‘boys! 
With s:eel gray hair and wrinkles ; 

With shaky pins and double chins 
And natures full of crinkles. 

They know it all, from grave to gay, 
Experience was their teacher, 

But when they groan o’er decades gone, 
We ridicule the Preacher ! 


They have the “ rheumatiz” so bad! 
To dance they are unable, 

And so they frown amusements down, 
And join the social table. 

When talking to their worldly sons, 
They nearly drive them frantic, 
Forgetting they, when young and gay, 

Were in the main as antic! 


eee names ae 
Dhaka 


THE OLD BOYS. 


BY MRS. 


The boys of sixty favor ; 





M. L. 


The brave old boys! they’ve borne the 
And climbed the hill of sorrow ;_ [cross, 

And still they laugh and like to chaff, 
Still gleams of fun they borrow ; 

Still turn the mental somersaults 


And tell of joys, “‘ when we were boys,” 
To some more recent shaver ! 


RAYNE, 


Ah! dear old boys! we’ll miss you when 
Upon your life’s horizon 

Death’s gloomy shadow falls—his gloomy 
Your home of silence lies on; _ [pall 

And if in Heaven we find you not, 
With locks of silver shining, 

«« Where are the boys? the dear old boys!” 
We'll ask with sad repining! 





THE HONEY ANTS. 
(Continued from page 308.) 

the stomach. However, Nature has taught the Emmet 
another use for her honey store. The crop is a sac hung 
within another highly muscular sac, like a balloon within 
its exterior netting. (A section of the crop with its netted 
outer muscles is shown in the upper figure on the left- 
hand corner of page 308.) The ant can contract these 
muscles at will. They close upon the crop as a lady’s 
hand closes upon the elastic butb of a spraying bottle, and 
the liquid contents are forced out through the esophagus 
again. 
thread-like organs (maxille) around the mouth, and thence 
is licked off by workers, by grubs, by the fertile queen, 
the winged virgin queens and the winged males (see 
figures) and by the honey-bearers. The ants of the last- 
named form or caste seem to do general service for the 
formicary analagous to that of the honeycomb of bees, and 
retain in store the honey fed to them until it is needed. 
Then they also yield it by the process of regurgitation 
above described. One of the figures shows a honey- 
bearer engaged in the benevolent act of thus feeding three 
hungry workers. ee ae Ss 

There are reasons to believe that the honey-bearers or 
rotunds are simply developed individuals of the worker- 
major or worker-minor castes. The expanded crop of 
course forces the other organs within the abdomen “to 
the wall,” as may be seen in the lower figure, left-hand 
corner. But the ants appear to suffer no special inconve- 
nience from this state of things, as Nature has evidently 
reconciled them to an itinerating stomach and intestines. 
They live a sedentary life, however, and perch upon the 
roofs and side-walls of the honey-rooms, where they are 
faithfully attended by the workers, who cleanse them fre- 
quently very much as a cat does her kittens. 

Whenever a honey-room was opened, while studying 


The honey gathers in a minute drop upon the | 





the interior architecture of the nests, the workers showed 
great zeal in caring for their rotund friends. Some would 
seize them by the jaws (mandibles) or nip them by the 
abdomen and pull them along, while others (see figure) 
vigorously pushed from behind. I caught a sketch of one 
worker (see figure) pulling a honey-bearer by the jaws up 
the perpendicular side of a cutting. She succeeded in 
dragging her charge into the unbroken part of a gallery 
and disappeared with her within the cavern. The nests 
of these ants are cut into the soft red sandstone of the 
ridges, and consist of series of tubular galleries uniting 
the vaults or honey-rooms already described. These rooms 
are rarely larger than a man’s hand. The gravel and sand 
cut away in excavation are carried out of the central gate 
and dumped upon the outer cone or somewhere in the 
vicinity. 

A number of the honey-bearers were unavoidably in- 
jured and their abdomens broken during the excavations 
of the nests, and from these I observed the quality of the 
honey. It is very pleasant, with a peculiar aromatic 
flavor, suggestive of bee-honey and quite agreeable to me. 
It is not likely to become an article of commerce, as I 
never found more than about three hundred honey-bearers 
in one formicary, and as I have calculated that it takes 
nearly twelve hundred to yield a pound avoirdupois, there 
is not much to tempt the industrious to such an enter- 
prise. As to the lazy, they would hardly find recompense 
in following (as I was compelled to do) an ant’s nest 
extending eight feet and rambling through thirty-six cubic 
feet of rock for the sake of so small a profit. Besides, 
the sentiment against the use of honey taken from living 
insects, which is worthy of all respect, would not be over- 
come. 
not be disturbed-in their monopoly of the honey product 
of the nests of the honey ant. 

The uses to which the natives of New Mexico put the 


honey are various. They are said to apply it to bruised 


The Mexicans and Indians will therefore probably | 








and swollen limbs, ascribing to it great healing properties ; 
they use it as an unguent in eye-diseases, especially cata- 
ract; they also compound from it a drink which is used 
in cases of fever. Here is a prospective bonanza for some 
enterprising patent mediciner. ‘‘ Honey-ant Eye Salve,” 
‘‘Honey-ant Liniment,”’ ‘‘ Honey-ant Fever Cure’’—very 
good and taking names these, and a name is the principal 
thing in such matters I suppose. The honey is also 
greatly relished as a dainty morsel. The Mexican young- 
sters root out the rotunds from their chambers and suck 
the honey from the living insect. A dainty dish of honey- 
bearers is sometimes served at wedding or other feasts, 
and here we leave our curious and interesting friends to 
the tender mercies of the epicurean Mexican maid whose 
portrait ends our artist’s spirited sketch. 
Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook. 





= 





‘‘Kineos in exile’ are to be found outside of as well as 
in Daudet’s novel. The ex-king of Naples lives at present 
in Paris, more like an humble grocer than a king. He has 
a small furnished apartment on the third floor of a second- 
rate hotel, and his table is of the simplest. At the time 
he was dethroned his money and jewelry were confiscated 
as well as the personal property left him by his mother. 
King Humbert, it is said, is using his influence with the 
Roman cabinet to secure restitution of this property, the 
ex-king’s wife having lately visited Italy to urge that such 
action might be taken. She is said to be one of the love- 
liest of women, and great sympathy is felt for her in her 
reverses. 








DoucG.ias JERROLD, one of the keenest wits of the Vic- 
torian era, was not only grave but anxious in demeanor; 
and Thomas Hood, the elder, who could make ‘‘scream- 
ing” jokes even out of the complication of maladies 
which tortured him, was facially the picture of sadness, 
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CORMORANT FISHING. 


Fyne to northern shores, skirting the inaccessible 
rocks and islands of the sea, where men dwell not nor 
care to dwell, living a lonely life, a melancholy philoso- 
pher and a voracious glutton, the cormorant is a curious 
specimen in the kingdom of birds. Dwelling alone in the 
solitude of the ocean he is not however as solitary as he 
appears, and though communing with himself, so that 





meu have called him the philosopher of melancholy, yet | 


like the robber that he is he lives a joyous life in the 


meditation of many conquests and in the consciousness of | 
a strength superior to most of his neighbors in the waters | 
he so calmly surveys. A bird of large build, with plumage | 


black as night, heavier in size and longer than the duck, 





he looks upon man as an enemy, and at his 
approach escapes with a shrill, piercing cry. 
Rising lazily from the ground, his flight never- 
theless is afterwards full of power; he glides 
swiftly over immense spaces, and when not 
intent upon prey he curves gracefully in the 
air, winding and winding about before seeking 
again his lonely island in the sea or the promi- 


in anticipation of a feast upon some unsus- 
pecting dweller of the ocean. 

Wild and untamable as he seems from the 
remoteness of his habitation from the homes of 
men, yet in times past and even now in some 
quarters of the globe the cormorant has been 
rendered tractable, even domestic, and what is 
better, useful for man’s comfort. A fisherman 
himself, he has been trained to become one of 
the best in man’s service, and hé rarely comes 


‘only a fisherman’s luck.” 

A good idea of the cormorant’s usefulness 
may be gathered from our illustrations, and 
they not inaptly tell the story of his wander- 
ings for a day’s fishing. 

Cormorant fishing was probably first re- 
sorted to by the Chinese, and the manner of 
the sport is interesting. Little boats of light 
weight and easy of transportation are em- 
ployed. In these two or three men place 
themselves, and wherever they imagine there 
may bea good fishing-ground they direct their 
frail vessel. 

The cormorants, ten or twelve in number, 
are placed on the edge of the boat. Arriving 
over a designated spot, and at a given signal— 
the striking of the water with an oar for ex- 
ample, or the blowing of a horn—the cormo- 
rants shoot off into the water. Diving down 
into the depths the birds seize their prey, and 
swimming back to the boats deliver them sound 
and in good condition to their owners. 


| 


| 





nence of a rock where he may brood in peace | 


home unprovided or with the old story of | 


A ring attached to the bird’s neck to pre- | 


vent him swallowing the fish, and long train- | 


ing by pulling him back to the boat, has taught the cor- 


morant the service expected of him, so that he not only | 
does not swallow or despoil what he has caught, but con- | 


veys it back in perfect condition. 
Incredible as it may seem, if a cormorant has taken 


something beyond his actual capacity to withdraw from the | 


water he receives friendly aid from one of his companions, 
and like soldiers guarding a prisoner, botlt convey the cap- 
tive to his destination. A kindly understanding, it may 
readily be presumed, exists between master and bird, and 
when the latter has faithfully and quickly performed his 
duty he is generously rewarded by the former. When the 
catch of fish has been abundant and the boatman is satis- 
fied, his trusty lieutenant is allowed to fish for himself 
until his greed be satisfied: when this is, it would be 

















difficult to say, for be it remembered the coxgmorant is 
a glutton of the first order, and every schoolboy knows 
that ‘‘Greedy as a cormorant’’ has passed into a proverb. 

Cormorant fishing was probably introduced into Europe 
by the Hollanders in the sixteenth century, and thence 
the custom passed into England and France. In these 
countries it became a sport among the nobility and gentry. 
Louis XIII of France and especially his voluptuous suc- 
cessor, Le Grand Monarque, enjoyed cormorant fishing. 
Under the reign of the latter king the ladies of the cout 
frequently indulged in the pastime, and the parties made 
up and the féte days allotted to cormorant fishing were 
looked forward to by them with rare delight. 

Cormorant fishing as a sport has fallen into disuse. The 
Hollanders still make it a business of profit and usefulness 
to themselves. Several attempts have been made in France 
to revive the custom among the wealthy but have failed. 
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DEATH. AND LIFE. 


Deatu played with Life, and I wason Life’s side ; 
Death took a pawn or two; ’twas scarcely 
missed, 
And I looked lightiy on in careless pride, 
For what his play might mean I little wist ; 
And still our table cheery looked, and full 
As ever with its many ruddy men, 
And happy inexperience made me dull 
Against his sharpness. Yet some moves, and 


then 
He castled, took both knights and then my 
queen ; 
Called ‘“‘Check! The game is mine!” and 
swept the board - 


Ere I could see his drift and cry between, 
*¢ Foul play !”’ But know thou this, o’erreach- 
ing lord,—* 
Another Life shall next my champion be, 
And win back all I lost—win more—of thee ! 
8. H. PALFREY. 








MILLICENT’S HERO. 


BY ELIOT M’CORMICK. 








Frnprnec himself in a position to marry, 
and having known Millicent Bruen more 
or less intimately for six months, Jack 
Wendover felt that the time had come for 
him to express the devotion which from 
the first he had entertained toward that 
young lady and ask her to reciprocate it. 
How he came to know Miss Bruen, and 
how in these days of limited incomes he 
was able to contemplate matrimony at all, 
may told in a few words. 

Seven or eight months before, when the 
young man was out of business and hope- 
lessly, as’ it seemed, adored Miss Bruen 
from afar off, he had conceived the bril- 
liant idea of the Reciprocal Aid Society— 
brilliant since it promised to find him em- 
ployment and at the same time to bring 
him into relations ,with old Mr. Bruen, 
who was Millicentts father and a heavy 
holder of up-town ireal estate. In itself, 
too, the idea was aigood one. Here were 
a great many people, whom Jack knew 
and of whom Mr. Bruen was one, having 
investments to offer, and a great many 
other people having money to invest. 
Jack’s notion was to make the Reciprocal 
Aid Society an intermediary between these 
parties; in other words, to become what 
Mr. Edward Everett Hale felicitously calls 
a *‘capitalizer.” 

Well, so far Jack’s plan had worked out 
admirably. The society was organized ; 
Jack was made secretary with a comfort- 
able salary ; Mr. Bruen willingly accepted 
the society’s intermediation in finding 
purchasers for the first mortgage bonds on 
his Boulevard lots, and took most kindly 
to Jack, who conducted the negotiations ; 
while Jack, making his first call at the 
Bruen mansion on business, was soon wcl- 
comed as a friend and made happy in the 
light of Miss Millicent’s smiles. It only 
remained for him now to take the final step, 
which,.as I have said, he had quite made 
up his mind to do. ‘She'll never know 
me any better,’? he reasoned, ‘‘and I'd 
rather have it settled, even against me, 
than be in this wretchedly unceitain state 
all the time.” So one winter evening— 
it was the evening of the day that the 
society had paid its first semi-annual 
dividend, of which a large sum had come 
to Mr. Bruen—Jack set out to meet his fate. 

Millicent he found in the library alone. 
She welcomed him with her accustomed 
frank cordiality and invited him to draw 
up achair before the glowing fire. If the 
girl had studied her position with a view 
to the effect it could not have been more 
artistic. A single argand burner behind 
her high-back chair lit up the room but 
left her face inshadow. On this played the 
changeful firclight, bringing out its warm 
hues in still warmer colors, its delicate 
tints still more delicately, and the pretty, 
not too regular features, in all their charm- 
ing irregularity. Though the spectacle 
filled Jack with a passionate longing to 
call this lovely vision his own, he was still 
clear-headed enough to remark that it was 
a cold night, A few desultory and origi- 
nal observations of this sort brought out 
from Millicent the inquiry: ‘Don’t you 
remember, Mr. Wendover, that first night 
you came here ?”’ Bike Ie 

Jack thought if he lived to be as old as 
Methusaleh he should never forget it. He 
nodded gravely. ‘‘You had on those ear- 
rings, Miss Bruen, and the least bit of lace 
at your throat, with that pretty Limoges 
pin—shall I go on?” 

Millicent blushed a little and looked at 
him with some surprise. 

‘*But you came on business.” 

“T made it part of my business to look 
at you.” i 

**You must have a quick perception, Mr. 
Wendover.” 





' ret at that. 


“Where I am interested, Miss Bruen.” 

She blushed again, and sought to turn 
the subject. 

‘*But I hope the other part of your busi- 
ness didn’t suffer.’’ 

**T think it rather prospered.” 

She looked a little puzzled, but went on : 

“You mean, Mr. Wendover, your affairs 
are doing well? I don’t want to seem in- 
quisitive, but papa never tells me anything, 
and I’m so dreadfully afraid of being 
poor !’? emphasizing each word with a little 
shake of the head. 

Jack smiled indulgently, but answered 
her explanation rather than her question. 

** What do you call poor, Miss Bruen?’’ 

She hesitated an instant. 
* “Well, Mr. Wendover, of course there 
are degrees of poverty. Ms. Finnegan, 
my washerwomazn, is one of the distressedly 
poor. She’s a widow with six children, and 
lives over in Eighth street near Avenue 
C—seven of them in one room, and a gar- 
I should die if I had to live 


| that way. What I mean, though, by being 








poor, is not to be able to get what I want.” 

Jack smiled again. He took no credit to 
himself, and yet, had it not been for him, 
Millicent might have been before now in 
that very plight. 

“Do you always get what you want, Miss 
Bruen ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Most always,’’ she said lightly ; ‘‘don’t 
you, Mr. Wendover ?”’ 

He looked her gravely in the face. “I 
don’t know,” he said slowly. ‘I’ve only 
wanted one thing very badly, and it de- 
pends upon you whether I can get that or 
not.”’ 

‘On me, Mr. Wendover ?”’ 

“*T want yourself, Miss Millicent.” 

Millicent’s face flamed. She put out her 
hand deprecatingly. 

‘* Please don’t, Mr. Wendover,” she said. 

**But I must,” he insisted. ‘‘It is all I 
want in the world, and I have determined 
to know whether I am going to get it.”’ 

**T cannot give it to you, Mr. Wendover,”’ 
softly. 

His face grew pale, and the lines about 
the mouth deepened into a sterner look than 
Millicent had ever seen him wear. It was 
at least a minute before he spoke. 

‘*You see you have answered your own 
question,’’ he said. 

The girl looked at him with a troubled 


voice was eveti changed. 


tremulously. 
on?” 

“Tt couldn’t have gone on !”* he exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘Such things can’t go on. 
They have to come to an end one way or 
the other.”’ 

‘But this needn’t be the end,’’ appeal- 
ingly ; ‘‘it needn’t disturb our friendship, 
Mr. Wendover. I like you so well as a 
fciend—better than any one I know, only 
not as the man*’—the cvlor rushed up into 
her face, but she kept on bravely—*‘not as 
the man whom’! would marry. He must be 
a hero—like Sir Philip Sidney or the Che- 
valier Bayaid.”’ 

Jack smiled humbly. 

** Do you think you will know him when 
he comes ?”’ he asked. 

It was nota happy question. She thought 
he was ridiculing her, when he had nosuch 
intention. The color came and went upon 
her face, leaving only a rec spot on each 
cheek. 

“‘T have not the least doubt but that I 
shail,’”’ she said coldly. 

Jack rose from his chair. ‘‘ Well,’ he 
said, wearily, ‘‘I suppose you know best. 
I certainly never set out to be a hero. Good 
night, Miss Millicent.’’ 

He held out his hand, which she just 
took ; then a better spirit came over the 
girl. ‘‘I am very sorry, Mr. Wendover,”’ 
she said, impulsively ; ‘‘indeed Iam. May 
we not be friends ?”’ 

‘**T shall never cease to be your friend,” 
he said ; and somehow or other the assur- 
ance gave her pleasure. Friends were few, 
and Jack Wendover, though not her hero, 
and bearing no resemblance to either Sir 
Philip or Bayard, had been too good a 
friend to lose. 

‘“‘Thanks, Mr. Wendover,’’ she said 
warmly ; and then, with a pressure of the 
hand—on his part no more than friendly— 
Jack was gone. 

Now if Millicent supposed that Jack 
Wendover, rejected as her lover, would be 
content to remain her friend—on the same 
intimate terms, that is, as had hitherto ex- 
isted—she showed a very small knowledge 
of that. young man’s nature and a limited 
appreciation of such affairs. With Jack 
the friendship had been only a preliminary 
to his proposal. From the first he had 
meant to marry Millicent, if he could, and 


““Why didn’t you let it go 





all his visits and attentions were so many | 
means to this end. They had given him | 
pleasure, as any pursuit does on which a 
man’s heart is bent, but it was mixed with 
restlessness and uncertainty and pain. The 
chief element of pleasure had been the pos- 
sibility that some day or other she might 
be his. Now this was taken away. In its 
place remained a dull sense of disappoint- 
ment which Millicent’s presence couid only 
emphasize. What le wanted was not her 
society for an occasional evening, but Mil- 
licent herself ; and if he could not get that 
he would not expose himself to the tanta- 
lizing fascination of her presence. From 
that evening, therefore, his social visits at 
the Bruens, came to an end. 

This was something Millicent had not 
bargained for. She felt grieved and disap- 
pointed, and it must be said, a little indig~ 
nant. Her father, too, without knowing 
the cause, perceived the desertion. 

‘*Haven’t quarreled with Mr. Wendover, 
have you ?”’ the old gentleman asked sus- 
piciously, after a month or six weeks had 
gone by. 

“‘T’m sure, papa, I never quarrel.” 

‘* Well, then, I don’t know what’s got 
into the man—unless he's found a girl. 
Strange if he hadn’t. Might just as well 
have had him yourself, Milly.’’ 

Millicent felt indignant with herself for 
blushing. 

“I’m sure, papa,”’ loftily, “‘Mr. Wend- 
over isn’t at all the kind of a man I should 
like.”’ 

The fathcr shook his head. ‘I’m afraid 
you'll go through the wood,” he said, ‘‘and 
pick up a crooked stick. I don’t know any 
young fellow I like better. Besides, I owe 
him a debt of gratitude. It’s due to him 
more than any one else, Milly, that we’re 
not in the poor-house.”’ 

Millicent turned white. 

‘*What do you mean, papa ?”’ 

‘“‘T mean, my dear, his compary has 
taken my boulevard lots off my hands and 
saved me from being a bankrupt.” 

It was the brief statement of a disagree- | 
ble fact. Millicent did not like to think | 
that she even might be poor. And to owe | 
their wealth to John Wendover, who had | 
given her besides all the love and devotion | 
of his life, was hardly tolerable. If her 
father was indebted to him how much more | 





| was she? And how could she ever pay the 
‘face. There were tears in her eyes and her | 


debt, save by acknowledging him as her | 


| hero, which she was no more ready to do | 
“Oh, why did you ask me?” she said | 


| Jack was at all heroic. 





than before. It is true that she had lately 
got into the way, unconsciously perhaps to 
herself, of measuring other men by his 
standard, and finding them little and un- 
satisfactory, but this did not prove that 


It was about six months after his disap- 
pearance that Millicent discovered a new 
phase of Jack’s character—new, that is, to 
her. She had known him hitherto as a 
man of high principles and strict sense of 
duty; but his deeper instincts and the 
sympathetic side of his nature she had yet 
to learn. The way it happened was this : 
There came one day little Katie Finnegan, 
the washerwoman’s daughter, saying that 
the mother was sick and couldn’t wash that 
week, and wouldn’t ‘‘ Miss Broon be so 
good as to ’xcuse her.’’? The child had been 
often enough to the house before, but Mil- 
licent had never seen her looking so neat 
and tidy. 

‘“‘Of course I’ll excuse your mother,” 
she said ; ‘‘ but Katie—how nice you look.”’ 

The little wan face lighted up. 

**It’s a shillen calicer,’’ she said proudly, 
gathering up the dress for Millicent’s in- 
spection. ‘‘And the shoes! Just look at 
’em, Miss Broon. Isn’t they lovely ?”’ 

‘*My !’’ exclaimed Millicent. ‘‘ How per- 
fectly elegant! Where did you get such 
fine things, Katie ?” 

A tender light came into the child’s eyes. 

“Tt was Mr..Wen’ver,’’ she said softly, 
‘*as giv’ ’em to me.” 

‘“*Mr. Wen’ver ?”’ repeated Millicent in a 
puzzled way. 

The child nodded. ‘I’ve got his name 
here on a card he giv’ me,”’ and she brought 
out one of the little Sunday school picture 
eards in which children everywhere take 
such mysterious delight. Millicent took it 
curiously from her hold. On the back, in 
his familiar, manly hand, were the words, 
“John Wendover.”’ 

‘“*Why, Katie,’’ exclaimed Miss Bruen, 
**how did you ever know Mr. Wendover ?”’ 

She shook her head vaguely. In her eyes | 
was a far-off, uncertain look. 

**T don’t know, Miss,’’ she said, ‘‘I guess , 
the Lord sent him. He came into Bridget | 
Mooney’s house one day—that’s the first 
house from Avenue C—and wanted to 
know where the Widder Finnegan and 
her six children lived. And Bridget sent 
him to our tiniment. It was just the time, 





| from New York. 


Miss, as Mikey was sick with the fever, 
and Mr. Wen’ver he nussed him through. 
If it weren’t for Mr. Wen’ver I guess Mikey 
would ha’ been an angel ’fore this. It’s 
Mikey as says the Lord sent him.” 

But Millicent knew, if the child did not, 
what had sent Jack to the widow. It was 
the Lord, no doubt, but the Lord had seen 
fit to send the message through herself. 
She felt humbled and convicted, not only 
that he should be taking up what was cer- 
tainly her own unfulfilled duty, but that he 
was doing it for love of her. 

“Mr. Wendover’s a good man, Katie,” 
she said softly. 

The child nodded. ‘‘ He’s the best man 
in all the world,’ she declared. ‘‘ Mother 
says he makes her think of Samson, ’cause 
he’s so strong; and Mikey says he’s like 
Solomon, ’cause he knows so much ; but I 
never think of him, Miss, without think- 
ing’’—she hesitated for an instant. 

‘* Without thinking of what, dear?” 

The child’s great eyes looked up with an 
awed expression : the thin little voice sank 
to a reverent whisper— 

‘* Without thinking, Miss—of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

For an instant Millicent’s heart stood 
still. Was it not shockingly irreligious ? 


| Ought not the child to be rebuked? But 


before Millicent could command words 
Katie had gone on : 

Cause you know,” she said, ‘he’s 
allers goin’ about doin’ good. Your folks 
don’t know of it. He ain’t the kind as 
goes ’round blabbin’ what they does ; but 
t’ day you’ll find him in Mrs. Rafferty’s, 
and t’ morrer in Mrs. Rourke’s, and the 
next day at the Kittendorfs’ ; and its tay 
he’ll be bringin’ ’em one day and the rint 
he’ll be payin’ the next, and last week when 
the praste wouldn’t bury Mrs. Muldoon’s 
husband, ’cause he pizened hisself, it was 
Mr. Wen’ver as read the sarvice and paid 
for the buryin?”’ The child’s tongue was 
now fairly loosed. ‘‘ And then Miss, when 
every Sunday comes there’s a little top 
room over where Mrs. Mooney lives, and 
us children all goes there and Mr. Wen’ver 
he comes and teaches us, and he’s fixed it 
up that nice! There’s a melojeon, and 
some chromos, and three or four tixts ; and 
we sings songs, and Mr. Wen’ver he plays 
on the melojeon, and he reads us out of the 
Bible all about David and Goliar, and Jo- 
nah and the whale, and the Lord Jesus too, 
and tells us what it all means. And oh, 

fiss Broon! what d’yerthink? He’s goin’ 
to take us on a picnic !”’ 

By this time Millicent had recovered her 
thoughts. In the light of Katie’s explana 
tion the comparison did not seem so start- 
ling. Butadmitting the comparison, where 
were the ideals she had been so fondly 
cherishing? If people were to be measured 
by Katie’s standard, what became of Sid- 
ney and Bayard, Sir Percival and Sir Gala- 
had. The thought was fairly bewildering. 
She looked down humbly into the child’s 
face, her eyes moist and her voice a little 
tremulous as she said, ‘‘ And Mr. Wendover 
bought you your shoes and dress?”’ 

Katie nodded. ‘‘He’s hep’ us out o’ the 
poor-house, mamma says.”’ 

It was just what her father had told her 
he had done for them; and the 1eminder 
was almost enough to upset Millicent’s 
composure. Perhaps after all her notions 
of what a lero ought to be were radically 
wrong, and she might, as Jack had said, 
fail to recognize him when he came. Per- 
haps there was the same kind of heroism in 
Jack’s keeping peuple out of the poor- 
house and supplying their needs as in Sid- 
ney’s giving the cup of water to the dying 
man. And maybe both were only imitating 
a higher example—a pattern of heroism 
which this little child had led her to dis- 
cover. She leaned over and kissed the pale 
iittle face. ‘‘Good-by, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’m 
glad you've found so good a friend.”’ 

When the child was gone and Millicent 
was left alone, all she could do was to go 
over the problem again; and yet without 
coming to any satisfactory conclusion. It 
involved a mental revolution to substitute 
for the tall elegant man with brown flow- 
ing locks, Van Dyck beard and sym- 
metrical moustache, who was the Sidney 
of her imagination, the figure of Jack Wen- 
dover, tall and stalwart it is true, but with- 
out a trace of sentiment in the firm set 
mouth, or a particle of elegance about the 
smooth shaven face, the short black hair or 
the steel-framed glasses which repaired his 


| undeniable near-sightedness, 


It now drew near the summer time when 
Millicent and all her friends would go away 
Once out of the city she 
need not expect to see Jack in more than 
three months. Indeed she had quite given 
up expecting to see him at all. In her 


| sober judgment she did not now blame 
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him. There had been no promise made 
that he would keep up the acquaintance. 
“IT shall always be your friend,”’ he had 
said. And so he might, without seeing her 
for the rest of her life. 

On one of the last days that she proposed 
spending in the city Millicent, on her way 
down town turned into Fifth Avenue from 
one of the side streets just below the Park. 
It was a cool afternoon in the middle of 
June ; the roadway was crowded with car- 
riages and the sidewalk filled with a double 
line of people passing each other on their 
respective ways upand down town. At the 
corner of Fifty-fifth Street Millicent met a 
friend, and drew aside by the railing of the 
great Presbyterian church for a moment’s 
gossip. While so employed she found her- 
self all at once crowded back against the 
railing by a burly market woman, who ex- 
plained apologetically that it was to ‘‘make 
room for the percession.”’ 

What was the ‘‘percession?”’ Millicent 
looked down the street, and here is what 
she saw. 

Two dozen children—girls and boys— 
ragged, barefooted, hatless, some of them, 
but with an attempt at cleanliness and a 
general air of good humor that made up 
for all deficiencies. They were walking two 
by two, in tolerably good order, except that 
half a dozen surrounded their leader, walk- 
ing sideways, backward, anyway, so that 
they might keep in his immediate vicinity 
and look up in his kindly face. And the 
leader, a tall young man, with eye-glasses, 
who led by one hand a very tattered-look- 
ing small boy and by the other a more de- 
cent-appearing little girl Millicent with a 
start recognized. The boy she did not 
know ; but the girl was Katie Finnegan, 
and the young man was no one else than 
Jack Wendover. Cleaily the procession was 
Katie’s picnic. In all her own wonderment 
Millicent could not escape hearing the ex- 
pressions of the bystanders. It was the 
warm-hearted market woman who spoke 
first. 

‘*Bless his honest face !”’ said the hearty 
voice. ‘It’s a good man he is, or the 
childer ’d never set such store by him.” 

The next comment was from Millicent’s 
friend. 

**How queer, Milly! Fancy you and me 
exhibiting ourselves that way. And I dare 
say he’s respectable.”’ - 

And then there was a voice from behind, 


to ider.tify which Milly did not need to see | 
She had often enough heard | 


the speaker. 
the grave, kindly tones inthe pulpit of the 
very church before which she was stand- 
ing, and she listened now intently, as though 
somehow or other her destiny depended 
upon it. 

‘“‘That man,” the voice said, ‘‘is made 
of the stuff they make heroes out of. It 
takes more moral courage to walk up Fifth 
Avenue at the head of those children than 
to fight a battle.”’ 

The girl’s heart gave a responsive throb. 
“To think,’’ she said penitently to herself, 
‘how silly and blind I’ve been all the 
time !”” 

Just at that moment the procession was 
abreast of the place where Millicent stood, 
and Katie’s eyes roving restlessly among 
the crowd of lookers-on spied the familiar 
face. ‘Oh, there’s Miss Broon!” she 
shouted. ‘‘ Please let’s stop and speak to 
her, Mr. Wen’ver,’? and without waiting 
for permission she sprang away to Milli- 
cent’s side. 

“Katie !’ cried Jack—it must be con- 
fessed a little peremptorily. 

But Katie did not heed either Mr. Wend- 
over’s cry or the amused looks of the spec- 
tators. 

“Oh, Miss Broon!’’ she was saying, 
“won't you comealong. We’re goin’ to see 
the ’nagerie and then we’re goin’ to havea 
picnic. And there’s lots toeat !’’ 

Jack had halted in an uncertain way, and 
the piocession was all broken up. 

** Katie !’’ he called once more. 

“Oh, Mr. Wen’ver!”’ she cried, turning 
around and pausing distressfully between 
the two attractions. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you like 
Miss Broon to go with us? She told me the 
other day she knowed you, and there’s lots 
for her to eat.”’ 

Jack moved a step or two toward Milli- 
cent. Some of the crowd had by this time 
turned away, but enough remained to make 
it an embarrassing situation for both, espe- 
cially as every one was obviously very 
much entertained and was waiting expect- 
antly for the issue. 

** Gracious !’? exclaimed her friend, in 
unaffected surprise ; ‘‘do you know him ?”’ 

But Jack was already speaking. 

“Thope, Miss Bruen, you will excuse 
Katie’s impetuosity,’’ he said. 

Millicent looked up bravely into his face. 
Her resc!ution was suddenly but resolutely 











taken. Perhaps it had been taken before 
and only needed some opportunity like this 
to give it expression. 

**Do you endorse her invitation ?’’ she 
asked. 

Jack for an instant was dumb. Could it 
be possible that she would accept it? that 
she would parade up Fifth Avenue with a 
tatterdermalion lot of children, in the face 
and eyes of her fashionable friends? More 
than all, that she would go with him? His 
brain fairly reeled and his heart stood still. 
It was a little time before he could speak. 

‘““Of course I endorse it, Miss Bruen,”’ 
he said at length, and then he added in a 
lower tone, ‘‘ with all my heart.”’ 

They were only four little words, but 
they brought a new light into Millicent’s 
eyes and a fresh joy in her heart. Perhaps 
she had been vexing herself over her 
father’s old suggestion as to the reason of 
Jack’s absence. But if she had, Jack’s 
tone and look even more than his words 
told her there was no need. With ahappy, 
half-embarrassed laugh she turned to her 
friend, who was standing the picture of ill- 
concealed amazement and said : 

“T guess I’ll have to leave you. It’s 
pretty hard work for Mr. Wendover to take 
care of all those children alone. Good-by, 
dear.”’ 

And so before all the world she cast in 
her lot with John Wendover. People 
laughed and stared, but what did she care? 
Her friends, of whom she met not a few, 
stopped in the street for amazement and 
wondered if Millicent Bruen had got into 
any scrape that all those children were fol- 
lowing her. But Millicent held bravely 
on her way. With the interchange of a 
single sentence she and Jack had come to 
a perfect understanding. 

‘“‘Have you found your hero yet, Miss 
Millicent ?’’ he had asked. 

And Millicent, blushing all over her 
pretty face, shyly answered : 

‘He was pointed out to me, Mr. Wen- 
dover, only five minutes ago.”’ 








“WIIAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT IT? 

THE late William Tweed, of savory mem- 
ory, left behind him as a legacy to the 
public in general the above-quoted formula, 
in which, then as now, is summed up the 
popular mind regarding impositions. For, 
as a rule, the American submits long and 
patiently to extortion in any form, whether 
from the street railroad company, that 
packs him and his companions like sheep, 
down to the ice company, which devises 
ever-new expedients for convincing him 
that a hard winter and overflowing ice- 
houses mean a scarcity only to be remedied 
by doubling prices. 

In the present case—that of the sudden 
advance in the price of provisions, especi- 
ally meat—it is a combination against the 
buyer, but a combination of circumstances 
rather than of speculators. The latter 
have done what they could to buy up 
stock, but the wholesale loss of cattle in 
the heavy snows in the winter of 1879 has 
helped, with the drought of 1880, to lessen 
available supplies, and there is likely for a 
long time to come to be a range of prices 
unknown since the darkest days of the 
Rebellion. Yet, in spite of the scanty corn 
crop of last year, the higher rates of freight 
and every reason that can be advanced, it 
is possible to force a lowering of prices, 
and that within a week or two. 

A reporter on one of the New York 


; dailies lately devoted himself to a long se- 


ries of inquiries among butchers, both 
wholesale and retail, and one of them who 
has made a fortune at his stall summed up 
one aspect of the case as follows : 

‘* Everybody wants the very best cuts, and 
they won’t take anything else. All first-class 
places, and sometimes the poorest private fami- 
lies, will have nothing but prime ribs and por- 
terhouse steak. We can scarcely supply the ho- 
tel demand for seven-rib pieces and short loins. 
This is where the best steaks and roasts come 
from. Now, as the New Yorkers will have 
nothing but the best, and there are only two rib 
pieces and only two loins in a beef, you can ree 
why prices are high, if you understand, also, 
that a 1600 pound bullock will only have 200 of 
these cuts. These cuts are about 33 per cent. 
higher than they should be. They cannot be 
sold much less than 30 cents per pound, no 
matter how much or how little you want. Del- 





monico pays as much for his steaks and roasts | which grows thinner toward the end. Cut a 
| layer from the thick part, using a very sharp 


as you do.”’ 

Now, as Delmonico will continue to buy, 
and a rich customer is certain for every 
choice piece, prices which have risen in 
equal proportion on inferior cuts can be 
reduced in only one way. Not to buy the 
meat at all for a week or two would bring 
down the rates and keep them down, and 
though to do without a thing altogether 
may strike one as rather inevitable where 
one is not able to get it, most Americans 
do succeed in buying meat, no matter what 
the price. 

Even more than the English we have be- 
come a nation of meat-eaters, and it is re- 
garded as ‘ie staff of life—something as 
indispensable as bread. ‘he average house- 
keeper wants it in some form at least twice 
anc often three times a day, and yet the 
same kind and degree of nourishment can 
be found in various articles, all of them pala- 
table. At this season especially lighter 
forms of food, as fish and eggs, afford per- 
haps not as satisfactory but certainly as 
delicate and appetizing dishes. Oatmeal 
has nourished one of the strongest and 
most vigorous nations in the world aad 
oatmeal and cream or milk form a food on 
which not only brain-workers but those 
who most use their muscles can not only 
live, but accumulate strength. Legumin- 
ous vegetables are even stronger food, 
beans and peas being made up of elements 
quite as nourishing as those of meat, and 
eggs, which can be cooked in innumerable 
ways, will, even if fish is not to be had, 
give sufficient suggestion of animal food. 

This is not an argument for vegetarianism, 
but simply a suggestion for tiding over an 
interval of voluntary abstinence. And if 
abstinence seems impossible, then take 
cheap cuts, which, by judicious cooking, 
become tender and savory. Rare beef 
must of course be dispensed with for a sea- 





knife, and lay it smoothly on the thin. Now 
mix together very thoroughly three tablespoon- 
fuls of salt, two of brown sugar, one even tea- 
spoonful of pepper and one saltspoonful each of 
clove and allspice. Rub this over the meat and 
then sprinkle it well with a quarter of a teacup- 
ful of cider vinegar. ‘ Roll upas tightly as pos- 
sible and tie with twine, letting it stand for 
twenty-four hours in a cold place. Then put it 
in a saucepan, barely cover it with boiling 
water and stew slowly and gently for four hours. 
Then take out on a hot fish, remove the strings, 
thicken the gravy with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour stirred smooth in a half cup of cold water 
and boil five minutes. The roll is equally 
good cold, and all the gravy must be saved to 
use in hash or mince of whatever beef is left. 
IRISH STEW. 

This can be made of either beef or mutton. 
If of beef take two pounds of a neck piece, sold 
at from six to ten cents a pound. Cut the beef 
into small pieces, not over an inch square, and 
cover with one quart of cold water. Skim care- 
fully when it boils,and keep the water at the 
sameé level as it boils away. To two pounds of 
meat allow two large onions cut fine, eight me- 
dium-sized potatoes, two teaspoonfuls of salt 
and half a teaspoonful of pepper. Cover closely 
and stew slowly for two hours. A small carrot and 
a sprig or two of parsley can be used with beef, 
and with mutton one small turnip sliced. 
Thicken the gravy with one large tablespoonful 
of flour stirred smooth in a little cold water, and 


| boil all for five minutes after it is added. Serve 


very hot. 
BEEF ROLLS. 
Two pounds of steak from the round, cut in 


| very thin slices, not over a third of an inch 


son, as the secret of tender beef from an | 


inferior cut lies in long, slow cooking. 
Rare beef, however, has recently been 


| proved in many cases to contain a parasite 


next unpleasant in its effects to the triching 


spiralosis, and to be rendered harmless | 


only by long cooking, all beef save the very | 
choicest and most carefully fattened and | 
| killed being liable to these parasites. In 


such a case one submits joyfully to the 


overdone, and, whether joyful or the re- | 
verse, every reasonable housekeeper should | 


convince her family that stews are not to 
be despised, and that even plain boiled 


| beef may be so managed as to retain its 
| juices and flavor, and not necessarily be the 





stringy, tasteless mass usually served up 
under that name. Braised beef is a much 
more desirable form, however, and is sim- 
ply a cut from the round, weighing six or 
eight pounds, and baked in a closely- 
covered iron pan. If such a pan is want- 


ing an ordinary tin covered with another | 


makes a fair substitute. <A stuffed beef’s 
heart, properly basted in baking, is not 
only savory, but contains an amount of 
solid nourishment double the proportion 
found in a steak or roast, both liver and 
heart containing an excess of nitrogen, the 
need for which is the chief reason for eat- 
ing meat. Various forms for dressing 
cheap cuts are given below, and it must be 
remembered that because they are cheap is 
a reason for more instead of less care in their 
preparation. Some of the most delicious 
entrées of the French cook are made from 
pieces we reject with contempt, and high 
prices will be a boon if they bring about a 
reconstruction of our present theories con- 
cerning meat. 





CHEAP CUTS, AND WHAT TO DO WITH 
THEM. 
BRAISED BEEF. 

For this purpose a cut from the round can be 
used, costing from fourteen to twenty cents per 
pound. There is alsoa thick cut from the shoul- 
der usually two cents less on a pound. Let the 
cut weigh from six to eight pounds. Tieit with 
twine into a good shape and brown it well on 


thick ; trim off all fat and gristle and cut into 
pieces four or five inches square. Now cut very 
thin as many slices of salt pork as you have 
pieces of steak, making them a little smaller. 
Mix together two even teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
of thyme or summer savory and half a teaspeon- 
ful of pepper. Lay the pork on a square of 
steak, sprinkle with seasoning, roll up tightly 
and tie. When all are tied put the bits of fat and 
trimmings into a hot frying-pan and add a table- 
spoonful of drippings. Lay in the rolls and 
brown on all sides, which will require about ten 
minutes, then put them in a saucepan ; add to 
the fat in the pan a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour and stir till a bright brown. Pour in grad- 
ually one quart of boiling water and then strain 
it over the beef rolls. Cover closely and stew 
for two hours, stirring now and ther to prevent 
scorching. Take off the strings and serve hot. 
These rolls can be prepared without the pork, 
and are’very nice; or the steak can be used 
whole, a. filling made as for stuffed veal and laid 
on it, the whole being rolled, tied and browned 
before stewing. If the small rolls are wanted 
as a breakfast dish they can be cooked the day 
beforehand, left in the gravy and simply heated 
through in the morning. 
BEEF HASH. 

Cold corned beef is best of all, but any re- 
mains of cold beef can be used, no rule for this 
being any better than Mrs. Ilenderson’s : ** Chop 
the cold cooked meat fine, use half as much 
meat as of boiled potatoes, chopped when cold. 
Put a teacupful of boiling water in a sauce- 


| pan, and a piece of butter the size of a small 


| stick. 


| experience has not proved to be good. 


egg. When it boils again put in the meat and 
potatoes, well salted and peppered. Let it cook 
well, stirring it occasionally, not enough to make 
a mush of it. It is done as soon as it begins to 
The hash must not be at all watery, nor 
yet too dry, but co that it will stand quite firm 
on trimmed and buttered slices of toast, all 
served ona hot platter. The toast is not essen- 
tial.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

From Mrs. C. B. M., Wallingford, Delaware 
county, Pa., comes a letter full of pleasant 
words and wishes for the Household column 
and with some suggestions for recipes, all of 
which are’ good, and two of which are given 
here: 

‘*With regard to recipes it has always been my 
plan never to give one to another person that my own 
Your own for 


| mutton soup is excellent, though I can give another 
| 


| that I have never seen in any cook book. 


both sides ina braising-pan, using either a large | 
spoonful of drippings or first frying three or | 


four slices of salt pork. Into this fat put two 
onions, one small carrot and one small turnip 
cut very fine, and cook them till they begin to 
brown ; then take them out and put in the beef, 
which should have been thickly dredged with 
flour. As it begins to brown sprinkle over it two 
teaspoonfuls of salt and an even one of pepper. 
When brown add one quart of boiling water, 
cover closely un’ cook in the oven for four 
hours. It should hake slowly and be basted 
every half hour. When done remove from the 
pan, take off strings and put on a hot platter. 
Thicken the gravy, of which there should be 
about a pint, with one tablespoonful of flour, 
stirred smooth in a little cold water. Boil fora 
moment and serve, straining or not, as preferred. 
Good cold or hot. 
ROLLED BEEF. 
Choose five or six pounds of the flank, a piece 


‘Take a rack 
of mutton, shin-bone, or your roast bones after all the 
meat has been used, put on in cold water, allow to 
boil two hours ; then add one onion, two turnips, few 
beans, quarter head of cabbage, all cut fine, and if 
mutton is used one tablespoonful of rice. After boil- 
ing one hour longer put in four medium-sized pota- 
toes, which, as soon as soft, mash and beat light with 
milk, a little salt and flour to stiffen, drop into the soup 
in small portions, add two potatoes, cut fine; cook 
very slowly half an hour and serve. *’ 

‘*In the matter of puddings, while eggs are scarce, 
as in the winter season, I would deem it extravagant 
to use four eggs to a pudding, when one will serve al- 
most-aas well, Takea pint of milk, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful sea-foam powder, teaspoonful salt, and suffi- 
cient flour to thicken ike a batter for pouring out. 
Beat well; put into a heavy drilling bag and boil two 
hours, Sliced apples improve it. Sauce, sugar and 
cream, or butter and sugar, one-half teaspoonful vanilla 
flavoring beaten toa cream, T sometimes substitute 
buttermilk, in which case one even teaspoonful of 
soda is used instead of baking powder.’’ 

Mrs. M. will find that her pudding is equally 
good if boiled in a buttered pudding mould or 
small tin pail. If sliced apples are added one 
pint will be sufficient, stirred into the batter, 
and when eggs are not scarce two or three more 
will make a much better pudding, though Mrs. 


| M. adds that one well-beaten egg is equal to 


two imperfectly beaten. 
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INDIAN LEGENDS. 
THE RABBIT AND THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


They have come very close to us. Ho! let one of the 
chiefs give them tobacco, as before.” 

The Grasshopper chief took tobacco again, and gave it 
| to the Rabbit. The latter said as follows: ‘‘ Well, grand- 
mother, they will be very easy to overcome. Here is the 
rest of the tobacco.” 








AN OTO MYTH. 





BY REV. J. OWEN DORSEY. 


Wuen Wakanta, the Great 
Spirit, created men he gave them 
tobacco. But there were other 
kinds of people on the earth in 
those days, and among them 





were the Grasshopper people, who | 
These people persecuted the human | 


dwelt in a village. 
race and wished to take the tobacco away from them ; for 


in those days the males of all races of beings were very — 


fond of tobacco. 

These Grasshopper people were much larger than grass- 
hoppers are at present; in fact, all of the mysterious 
animals and beings of that ancient time were of remark- 
able size and possessed extraordinary powers as compared 
with the men and animals of 
to-day. 

One of the mythic characters 
was Ma-yan, the Earth-woman. 
She dwelt in a lodge with her 
grandson, Mish-ching-e, the Rab- 
bit. Ma-yan was the especial 
friend of the human race, and 
when she saw them abused by 
the Grasshoppers her sympathy 
was aroused, and she called on 
her grandson to assist her in 
some plan for the deliverance of 
mankind. 

Said Ma-yan : ‘‘ My grandson, 
let us go the Grasshopper vil- 
lage. Wakanta gave tobacco to 
your uncles, but the Grasshop- 
pers have taken it away from 
them. Therefore, let us go and 
see what can be done for the re- 
lief of your uncles.’’ Ma-yan 
called the human race her chil- 
dren; and as the Rabbit was 
her grandchild, all men were 
his ‘‘fathers’’ and all women 
were his ‘fathers’ sisters,’’ or, 
as white people would say, his 
‘aunts.”’ 

When the Rabbit and Ma-yan 
arrived at the outskirts of the 
Grasshopper village the old 
woman said to him: ‘My 
grandson, do whatever you decide to do.” 
Rabbit cried out. 
whole earth shake. 

‘*Wa!’ said the Grasshoppers ; ‘‘a very bad deity has 
come. We shall be exterminated. Let us try to appease 
his anger by an offering.” 

So the Grasshopper chief took some tobacco and gave it 


° = 


Then the 
He cried so loud that he made the 


to the Rabbit. The latter handed it to his grandmother and | 


she put it into her sack. Then the old woman and her 
grandson went again to the outside of the village, as if 
they intended going home. But they did not go very far. 
The Rabbit cried: owt again, when he stood a little nearer 
the village than when he first cried out, and he made the 
earth shake more than on the previous occasion. 

The Grasshoppers said: ‘‘Hau! it will be an evil day 
for us. Let the chief give him some more tobacco.”’ 


Then one of the chiefs took some tobacco which he gave | 


to the Rabbit. 

‘*Well, grandmother,”’ said the latter, ‘‘ here is the rest. 
Take it. It will be very easy for me to get it from them.” 
Once more he and his grandmother went beyond the 
village. 

When he reached a point that was a little nearer the 
village than was that at which he stood on the second oc- 
casion, he cried out the third time, making an earthquake 
much greater than the others. This increased the alarm 
of the Grasshoppers. 


ae — we 






‘Oh, these deities are very bad. . 


my grandson, that is about enough.” 


sary for the hero to cry out again. So when he 
the village. And on crying out he made the 
whole earth shake many times, and far worse than ever 
before. 

| The Grasshoppers were exceedingly terrified, and all of 
them flew upward, abandoning their village. But before 
they departed, each one took a chew of tobacco in his 
mouth. And this is the reason why all Grasshoppers are 
just as if they chewed tobacco; and when any person 
touches one, it sends from its mouth a dark yellow liquid, 
resembling tobacco juice. If you do not believe this, just 
notice the first Grasshopper that you catch. 

So the Rabbit and Mayan got all of the tobacco which 
the Grasshoppers had abandoned. The old woman scat- 
| tered the tobacco all over-the land; and all the seeds 
| sprouted. And tobacco has grown in the land from that 
| time to the present day. 











VASA MARCH. 
(From the Swedish of Z. Topelius.) 


I 
In northern frost our cradle stood 
By frothing stream and shuddering flood ; 
Yet grew we there ’mid ice and storm, 
As sturdy pines that snow-drifts warm— 
The pines that grow 
Beneath the snow, 
And crowned with green, 
Stand up serene, 
To smile above the wintry scene ; 
And crowned with green, 
Stand up serene, 
To smile above the wintry scene. 





II 
A thousand waves together meet, 
Where Finnish homes their coming greet : 
And Finland’s sons like waves embrace, 
O, parent-land, within thy grace ! 















_ 
et - 


With joy they bear 
Thy crest in air ; 
Full blest to be 
A help to thee, 
Whom Vasa served as none but he: 
Full blest to be, 
A help to thee, 
Whom Vasa served as none but he. 


Ill 
Our brave Northland! Our Fatherland ! 
On rock-bound shores thy children stand ; 
Oh! teach us so thy strength to be, 
As thou art strong to break the sea! 
Grown stead fast,thus, 
Grow great in us; 
While we with hand 
And heart withstand 
All foes of our dear Finnish land ! 
While we with hand 
And heart withstand 
All foes of our dear Finnish land ! 
Mary B. Dopee. 


Four being the sacred number, it was neces- | 


had retired again, he returned a little nearer to | 


And she took it from him, saying, “Well, | 








AFTER the architect had retired to his room it occurred 
to him that he might have answered Jill’s conundrum as 
to the profit of building fire-proof houses by reminding her 
that pecuniary loss is not the sole objection to being 
burned out of house and home whenever the fire fiend 
happens to crave a flaming sacrifice, in the daytime or in 
the night, in summer or in midwinter, in sickness or in 
health ; that not only heir-looms, but hearthstones and 
door posts, endeared by long association, have a value be- 
yond the power of insurance companies to restore, and 
that protection against fire means also security against 
many other ills to which the dwellers in houses are liable, 
not to refer to the larger fact that there is no real wealth 
without permanence, while the destruction of anything 
useful in the world, wherever the loss may seem to fall, 
impoverishes the whole. Having settled this point to his 
own satisfaction, he sought his pillow in a comfortable 
frame of mind. Comfortable, but not wholly at rest, for 
no sooner did he close his eyes than the fever of futile pro- 
test asserted itself in turbulent visions of paper, paint and 
plastering. Dados danced around in carnival dress ; wall 


| decorations went waltzing up and down, changing in 


shape, size and color like the figures in a kaleidoscope ; 
Chinese pagodas on painted paper dissolved into brazen 


| Sconces, and candelabra sat where no light would ever 
: Shine ; glazed plaques turned into Panama hats and cot- 
ton umbrellas, the classic figures in the frieze began to 


chase the peacocks furiously across the ceilings, the storks 
hopped wildly around on their one available leg, draperies 


| of every conceivable hue and texture, from spider webs to 


sole leather, shaking the dust from their folds, slipped un- 
easily about on their glittering rings, and showers of Japa- 
nese fans floated down like falling apple blossoms in the 
month of May. He seemed to see the Old Curiosity Shop, 
the uncanny room of Mrs. Venus, a dozen foreign depart- 
ments of the Centennial, ancient garrets and modern house- 
hold art stores, all tumbled together in hopeless confusion, 
and over all an emerald, golden halo that grew more and 


| More concentrated till it burst into bloom as one gigantic 


sunflower, which suddenly changing into the full moon 


| just rising above the top of a neighboring roof put an end 
| to his chaotic dreams. 


| 





| and another in rapid, measured succession. 


Not willing to be moonstruck even on the back of his 
head, he arose and went to the window to draw the cur- 
tain. There was a sort of curtainette at the top, opaque 
and immovable, serving simply to reduce the height of the 
window. At the sides there were gauzy draperies too 
fancifully arranged to be rashly moved and too thin to 
serve the purpose of a curtain even against moonlight. He 
tried to close the inside shutters, but they clung to their 
boxes refusing to stir without an order from the carpenter. 

At the risk of catching a cold or a fall, 
he opened the window and endeavored 
to bring the outside blinds together. 
One fold hung fast to the wall, the 
other he contrived to unloose, but the 
hook to hold it closed was wanting, 
and when he tried to fasten it open 
again the catch refused to catch, so he 
was compelled to shut the window and 
leave the swinging blind at the mercy 
of the wind. He then improvised a 
screen from a high-backed chair and 
an extra blanket, and again betook 
himself to bed. Stepping on a tack that 
had been left over when the floor 
matting was laid provoked certain ex- 
clamations calculated to exorcise the 
deraon—or should I say alarm the 
\. angel of decorative art?—and he was 
soon wrapped in the slumber of the 
just, undisturbed by esthetic visions: 
After a time he became dimly con- 
scious of a sense of alarm. At first, 
scarcely roused to understand the fear 
or its cause, he soon recognized a noise 
that filled his soul with terror—the 
stealthy sound of a midnight assassin ; 
a faint rasping, intermittent and cau- 
tious, a sawing or filing the bolt of 
his door. He made a motion to spring up, upset a glass 
of water by his bedside and—frightened the rats from 
the particular hole they were trying to gnaw. In this 
sudden fright they dropped all pretense of secrecy. They 
called each other aloud by name and scattered acorns, 


| matches, butternuts and ears of corn in every direction, 


which rolled along the ceiling, fell down the partitions, 
knocked the mortar off the back of the laths and raised 
such a noisy commotion as ought to have roused the 
whole neighborhood. No one stirred, and the architect 
once more addressed himself to blessed sleep, feeling 
that morning must soon put an end to his tribulations. 
How long he slept he had no means of knowing. It was 
still dark when he awoke : dark but not still. A distant 
footfall tinkled on the matted floor, followed by another 
Could there 
be a cat or a dog in the room? He could see nothing. 


| The moon was gone and the room was dark as Egypt. 


Possibly some animal escaped from a traveling menagerie 
had hidden in the chamber. He lay still and listened 
while the step—step—step—kept on without break or 
change. Presently he thought of ghosts, and as ghosts 
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were the one thing he was not afraid 
of he turned over and went to sleep 





of soul; that the dining-room ought 

















to be convenient but subordinate, not 
































for good just as the village clock 








struck eleven. 





the most conspicuously elegant part 

















In the morning when he awoke, it 


of the establishment unless we keep 











rained. The ghostly footfalls con- 








a boarding-house and reckon eating 








tinued ; in fact, they had consider- 
ably increased, but they were no lon- 
ger ghostly. A dark spot on the 
ceiling directly over the portfolio of 
plans he had laid on the floor betrayed 
their source. Portfolio and contents 
were as well soaked as if the fire com- 
panies had been at them—all from a 
leak in the roof. 

After breakfast, when Jill proposed 
to spend the time till it cleared off in 
looking over the plans he had brought, 
the architect was obliged to explain 
the disaster. 

“It is just as well,’’ saidhe. ‘I 
brought them because you asked me 
to bring them, not because I supposed 
there would be one among them that 
would suit you. But they are not wasted. These poor, 
dumb, dripping plans preach a most eloquent sermon, the 
practical application of which is only too evident.” 


“But how can you make atight roof? There has always | 
been a leak here when it rains with the wind in a certain | 


quarter. We keep a pan under it all the time, but some- 
body forgot to empty it; so it ran over last night.”’ 
‘You ought to see the house that I built,” said Jack. 


‘“‘The wind may blow where it listeth and never a drop | 


comes through the roof.’’ 

‘Oh, Jack, what a story! Only yesterday you showed 
me where the ceiling was stained and the paper just ready 
to come off.”’ 

“That wasn’t from rain water. It was from snow and 
ice water, which is a very different affair. We had pecu- 
liar weather last winter. I know a man who lost three 
thousand dollars’ worth of frescoes in one night.” 

“Tt is indeed a different matter as regards the construc- 
tion of the roof, but the water is wet all the same, and a 
roof is inexcusable that fails to keep all beneath it dry, 
however peculiar the weather may be. No, it is not diffi- 
cult to make a tight roof with the aid of common sense and 
common faithfulness. The most vulnerable spots during a 
rain storm are beside the dormers and the chimneys, over 
the bay window roofs and in the valleys, that is, wherever 
the plane surface and the uniform slope of the roof is 
broken. In guarding these it is not safe to assume that 
water never runs up hill; a strong wind will drive it up 
the slope of a roof under slates, shingles or flashings as 
easily as it drives up the high tide of Lincolnshire. It will 
cause the water pouring down the side of a chimney, a 
dormer window or any other vertical wall to run off in an 
oblique direction and into cracks that never thought of 
beir.g exposed to falling rain. ‘Valleys’ fail to carry their 
own rivers when they are punctured by nails carelessly 
driven too far within their borders; when the rust that 
corrupts the metal of which they are commonly composed 
has eaten their substance from the under side perhaps, 
their weakness undiscovered till the torrent breaks through ; 
when they become choked with leaves and 
dust and overflow their banks ; when they 
are torn asunder by their efforts to accom- 











conservatory skylight is sure to make a lasting impres- 
sion.” 

‘*Isn’t this discourse a little out of season ?”’ said Jack. 
‘* We don't buy furs in July nor refrigerators in January. 
Ff you expect advice to be followed, you mustn’t offer it 
toe long beforehand. Now, as your plans haven’t yet re- 
covered from their bath let us see if Jill’s air-castles can 
be brought down to the region of human possibilities.” 

‘“‘T am not quite ready for that,’’ said Jill. ‘‘ First, let 
me show you the plans my old friend has sent me, and read 
you her description of them. Here are the plans and here 
is the letter : 

‘¢¢Of all the plans Will has ever made’—her ‘“ Will”’ is 
an architect, you know—‘these seem to me most likely 
to suit you and Jack, although they are by no means 
adapted to conventional, commonplace housekeepers. In 
the centre of the first floor the large hall, opening freely to 
the outside world, is a sort of common ground, hospitable 
and cheerful, where the stranger guest and the old friend 
meet ; where the children play, where the entire household 
are free to come and go without formality. The furniture 
it contains is for use and comfort. It is never out of order, 
because it is subject to no formal rules. At the left of the 
hall is the real family home, more secluded and more sig- 
nificant of your own taste and feeling. Instead of many 
separate apartments for general family use, here drawing- 
room, sitting-room, library and parlor are all in one. This 
is the domestic sanctuary, the essential family home into 
which outsiders come only by special invitation. From 


the central hall runs the staircase that leads to the still | 


more personal and private apartments above, one of which 
belongs to each member of the family. At the right of 
the hall is the dining-room, near enough to make its con- 
tribution to physical comfort and enjoyment at the proper 
time, but easily excluded when its inferior service is not 
required.’ 

“*T don’t understand that,’’ said Jill. 

“I do,”’ said Jack. ‘‘It means that the meat that perish- 
eth ought not to be set above the feast of reason and flow 


the chief end of man. Where do you 
say the library is ?”’ 

‘Included in the drawing-room. 
Probably the corner marked ‘Bou- 
doir’ contains a writing desk with 
more or less books and other literary 
appliances. It has a fireplace of its 
own and portiéres would give it com- 
plete seclusion.’’ 

‘* Where is the smoking-room ?”’ 

*T don’t know. She didn’t send 
the plans for the stable.’’ 

‘*How savage! Please go on with 
the letter.’’ 

Jill continued : 

““*The floors of the dining-room 
and hall are on the same level, but 
that of the drawing-room is one or 
two feet higher’— 

‘*T don’t like that at all., Should stumble forty times a 
day.” 

‘*¢_which is typical of its higher social plane, makes a 
charming raised seat on the platform at the foot of the 
stairs, and gives a more picturesque effect than would be 
possible if all the rooms were on a par.’ 

**Can’t help that. Ishouldn’t like it. 
commonplace housekeeper.”’ 

““*The higher broad landing in the staircase, running 
quite across the hall, makes a sort of gallery with room 
for a few book-shelves, a lounging seat in the window, a 
| band of musicians on -festival occasions, with perhaps a 
pretty view from the window.’ 

‘Tf the landscape happens to fit the plan.’’ 

‘*Under the lower portion of the stairs there is a toilet 
room, and at the same end of the hall wide doors lead to 
the piazza. A long window also gives access to the same 
piazza from the drawing-room. In the second story the 
chambers have plenty of closets and dressing-rooms, and 
yet but few doors. Indeed, many of these may be omitted 
by using portiéres between each chamber and ¢ts dressing- 
room. You will notice, too, that by locking one door on 
each story the servants’ quarters caa be entirely detached 
from the rest of the house.” 

**Yes,”’ said Jill, laying down the letter; ‘‘and that 
suggests another question: What do you think of a plan 
like this which provides no passage from the kitchen to 
| the front part of the house except across the dining- 
| room?” * 

“‘T should refer the question back to the housekeepers 
| themselves ; it is domestic rather than architectural. If 
the kitchen servant atténds to the door bell and is con- 
stantly sailing back and forth between the cooking-stove 
and the front door like a Fulton ferry boat, the amount 
of travel would justify a special highway—even a suspen- 
sion bridge. Likewise, when the side entrance for the 
boys and other careless members of the family is behind 
the dining-room, that apartment will become a noisy thor- 
oughfare, unless there is a corridor passing around it. 


I’d rather be a 








average house, and while a direct commu- 
nication between the front and rear por- 





modate themselves to changes of tempera- 
ture, and when ice cakes come down from 
the steep roofs and break holes through 
them. 

“The other danger is peculiar to cold 
climates, where the roof must protect not 
only from driving rain but from snow and 
ice in all their moods and tenses. When 
the higher peaks feel the warmth of the 
sun or the internal heat of the building, 
the lower slopes and valleys being with- 
out such influence, it sometimes happens 
that the rills will be set to running by the 
warmth of the upper portions, while the 
colder climate below will stop them in 
their course, building around the slate, 
shingles or tiles an impervious ice dam, 
from which the descending streams can 
find no outlet except by ‘setting back’ 
under the slates and running down inside. 
Eave spouts and conductors are especially 
liable to this climatic influence, for no- 
thing is more common than to find them 
freezing in the shade whilc the roofs above 
are basking in the sun, As Jack observes, 
admitting water above an ice dam is a dif- 
ferent kind of sin in a roof from that 
which caused the ruin of my plans last 
night, but it is no less unpardonable. The 
same treatment that will make a roof non- 
conducting of fire will, to some extent, 
overcome this danger, or a double boarding 
may be laid upon the rafters, with an air 
space between. This or the mineral wool 
packing will prevent the premature melt- 
ing of snow from the internal heat. The 
only sure salvation for gutters is to take 
them down and lay them away in a cool, 
dry place. Thorough work, ample outlets 
and abundant room for an overflow on the 
outward side will make them reasonably 
safe. In general it is better to let the 
water fall to the ground as directly as 
possible, and let the snow slide where it 
will, provided there is nothing below to 
be injured by an avalanche. A hundred 
weight of warm snow or a five-pound icicle 
falling ten feet upon a slated roof or a 
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tions is always desirable, crossing one of 
the principal rooms is often the least of 
two evils. It seems to be so in this plan.” 

**Go on, Jill.”’ 

‘‘There is but one more sentence about 
| the plan: ‘The outside of the house is se- 
verely plain, but you can easily make it 
more ornamental,’ ”’ 

‘“‘That’s true. Nothing is easier than to 
make things ornamental. The hard thing 
is tomake them simply useful. Now if you 
want my candid opinion of this plan,’’ Jack 
continued : ‘‘I should say it is first-rate if 
the sun rises oa the side of the front door ; 
if there is a grand view of rivers and 
mountains toward the southwest; if the 
family live on the west piazza all the fore- 
, noon ; if they board a moderate family of 
servants in the north end (whiich I notice 
is a few steps lower than the dining-room 
—for social reasons I suppose)—if they 
keep up rather a ‘tony’ style of living in 
the south end, not above condescending to 
men of low estate to the extent of receiv- 
ing common people in the big hall, but 
holding themselves about two steps above 
the average human; and, finally, if and 
provided the butler’s pantry is made as 
large again for a smoking-room, and the 
kitchen pantry made large enough to hold 
the butler. With these few remarks, I 


This is a common dilemma in planning the 











| think we may lay this set of plans on the 

table.”’ 

9. DINK? , E. C. GARDNER. 
Bar 

==" No man is a gentleman who, without 
provocation, would treat with incivility the 
_ A Kercnen q humblest of his species. It is a vulgarity 
Parity 16413 for which no accomplishment of dress can 
| atone. The man who is desirous to make 
. — " every one around him happy, and whose 
greatest solicitude is to never give offense, 
] is a gentleman by nature, though he may 


never have worn a suit of broadcloth, nor 
ever have heard of a lexicon. There are 
men in every throb of whose hearts there 
is solicitude for the welfare of mankind, ana 
whose breath is perfumed with kindness. 
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STYLES FOR STOUT WOMEN. 

AN exchange remarks jocosely, in its 
funny column, upon the fact that all the 
fashion plates represent slender women, 
and asks why it is that ‘‘the makers of the 
fashions do not give the fat girls a show.” 
The matter is, however, by no means a 
joke to ‘‘the fat gils.’’ Slender, willowy 





figures are the correct thing, and to be | 


stout is to be altogether out of fashion. 
Therefore, most of the styles of the day 
are such as suit only slight figures. 
sets the fashions for the world, and the 
theatre has much to do with setting the 
fashions for Paris. Sara Bernhardt is an 
acknowledged leader therein, and no wo- 
man living better understands the art of 
dress. But Sara is thin to a proverb, and 
she does not dress, she drapes and swathes 
herself artistically, making of her meagre 
figure a marvel of slender grace. 
which is the perfection of style on her be- 
comes ridiculous on astout woman. Shir- 
rings exaggerate her embonpoint; puffed 
sleeves’ add breadth to shoulders already 
too broad for the standard of fashion, and 
the suit designed for a sylph degenerates 
into a caricature when worn by some one 
who turns the scale at a hundred and fifty 
pounds, 

Unfortunately many of the stout women 
do not realjze this. They array themselves 
in many flounces which take from their 
height ; they don Mother Hubbard capes, 
which give them a round-shouldered ap- 
pearance; they puff their draperies into 
full paniers, and go on making mistakcs of 
the like nature with an utter unconscious- 
ness, often extremely amusing to their thin 
friends. 

So many styles are in vogue, however, 
and such latitude, within ceitain limits, is 
allowed in dress that it is perfectly possible 
for every woman to make the best of her 
looks. Large plaids, for instance, increase 
the apparent bicadth of thé figure, but 
stripes, which are cqually fashionable, on 


height. Perpendicular trimmings have the 
same effect, and plaitcd skiits with scarf 
draperies and closely-fitting jersey basques 
are adinirably suited to stout figures. So, 
also, some of the tablicr (apron) styles, 
bunched rather flat. below the waist, and 
with full, soft, but narrow diapery behind, 
and a bodice with shoit pointed basque, are 
extremely lady-like for large women, since 
they give a longer outline to the tout en- 
semble. 

A style of dress well adapted to stout 
figures consists of a plain black silk skit 
trimmed with two flounces of striped Lou- 
isine, a tunic and a waist. The flounces are 


Paris | 


But that | 


shade. Such an one should choose rich 
velvets, heavy brocades, thick silks, and 
the handsomer her garments the better, 
since she may Carry any amount of dress 
with success. But she must remember that 
her réle is to be stately, and eschew what- 
ever savors of fussiness. Stiff materials also 
are Seacesciin, and the soft, clinging 
fabrics of the day suit her to perfection. 


The best model for a cashmere or cloth | 


dress for a stout woman is, as already said, 
the kilt dress. For this the skirt is cut 
with a yoke, extending over the hips and 
fitting perfectly smooth. To this yoke the 
plaited skit is sewed on the 
the join is laid a flat-plaited scarf, kept in 


place by stitches under the folds. The back | 
drapery is in straight, loose puffs, and the | 


waist is either a Louis XV coat, with long 
tails at the back, or a skirted jacket with 
flaps on the hips. 

The most disastrous mistake a stout wo- 
man can make is to lace tightly in the hope 
of making herself smaller. She may per- 
haps reduce her waist measure an inch or 
two at the cost of infinite discomfort, but 
this gain is more than counterbalanced by 
the stuffed appearance given to her whole 
figure. Moreover, she cannot be easy, or 
even natural, not to say graceful. Then 
her shoulders are made to look unnaturally 
high, her nose red, while her hands and feet 
are enlarged, as any physician will tell her, 
by the violence done to her circulation, and 
all this is without reference to the injury to 
her health. 
health, and any violation of nature’s laws 
reacts at once on the personal appearance. 

Women with large heads and full faces 
should avoid extremes in headgear. Large 
hats and tiny bonnets are alike unbecom- 


ing. The correct thing is ‘‘a just medium,” | 
moderate-sized pokes or well-proportioned | 


capotes, with strings tied at the back or 
side, never under the chin, although they 
may be left off altogether if desired. 


NOTES ON DRESS. 
Straw hats for the summer are very large. 
The hair continues to be worn low in the neck. 
Flower fringes are worn on ball toilets. 
Trained dresses are worn only for full dress. 
Sunflowers are among the latest designs for 


| brocades. 


Peplum-pointed basques are chronicled among 


| the late French fancies. 


Japanese parasols are again the refuge of peo- 


| ple with short purses. 


Clover blossoms and cowslips figure among | 


new flowers for corsage bouquets. 
Spanish guipure lace, i. e., guipure lace woven 
in Spanish patterns, is novel and very stylish. 
Twine Jace comes in Irish and Venetian gui- 


pure patterns as well as in imitation of old | 


French point and other laces. 
Handsome parasols for mourning are of lus- 


| treless black silk covered with English crape, 


with polished ebony handles. 
Louis XV jackets of dark-colored velvet will 


| be worn with white skirts on cool days at the 


the other hand give the effect of added | seaside and in the mountains this summer. 


The new hat for little girls is called the 
‘* Cherry Ripe,’”’ from the picture of that name 
in which it figures. It is simply a large mob 
cap cdged with lace and trimmed with ribbon. 

Double skirts, draperies or panicrs appear 
upon most of the new spring costumes, but the 


| underskirt is much less trimmed than formerly, 


piaited, and are about six inches deep. Tie | 


redingote tunic is of two breadths of Lou- 
isine, lined with silk crinolinc to give it body. 
It opens in front to show the black silk skirt, 
and is trimmed with black Spanish lace 
put on full. 
long points back and front. The back of 
the tunic consists of a square piece of Lou- 
isine trimmed with lace. It is fastencd to 


The waist of Louisine has | ate beatae Stementiiie 


the skirt by one corner, and draped shawl- | 


wise. The coat slceves have lace and phit- 
ings at the hand. The same idea may be 
carried out in any color, but nothing is so 
becoming to stout people as black. 

Next to black in the scale of the becom- 
ing comes white, and then all very dark 
shades and soft neutral tints. “Gay colors 
are to be avoided, since they take too large 
a space in the field of vision, and so make 
the wearer seem still larger than her natu- 
ral size. Trains are becoming, for their 
soft, flowing outlines give added height to 
the figure. 
for the same reason, and next to these come 
dolmans. 

If a woman be well proportioned and is 
tall in accordance with her size, she may, 
if able to dress handsomely, be magnifi- 
cent, an object of admiration, and will 
always throw smaller women into the 


Circulars are becoming, wraps | 


and is frequently quite plain, with mercly a full 
ruching or double box plaiting around the foot. 


The Princess of Wales suffers with sore throat, | 
and it is to her that we owe the fashion of dress- | 


ing the neck co high. One of her most popular 
pictures represents her with three necklaces, a 
double ruff and a dog-collar of black velvet 
studded with diamond stars. 

A pretty parasol is of black moiré lined with 
black satin. Wide black Spanish lace edges 
the parasol, and above the lace is a band of silk 
embroidery, wild roses in shaded pink. A clus- 


ter of roses and knot of bright pink ribbons | 


decorate the.top of the parasol. 

The fancy for Kate Greenaway figures is car- 
Not only do they 
decorate fans, corners of handkerchiefs, sun- 
shades, etc., but the latest use for them is as a 
procession on dress flounces and borders of 
overskirts. 3 

Open-necked bodices, square, V-shaped, lyre- 


shaped, and the @il de roi opening, in which the | 
dress is closed at the throat and opens in trian- | 
| gular form below it, ai> all fashionable, but | 


| one and all are alike fillec in with lace or tulle, 





or if not filled, have lace friils in the neck which 
nearly cover it. 


THE BULL-ROARER. 





THE ‘‘bull-roarer,’’ a toy better known 
to English than American boys, has just 


reappeared before the English public as the | 


text of a discourse delivered recently by 
Mr. Tylor before the Royal Institute. Mr. 


Tylor is the author of various books upon | 


primitive civilization, and is just now in- 
vestigating the ‘‘ bull-roarer’’ as one of the 
puzzles in human history. For it is found, 
always as a sacred instrument used in cele- 


e, and over | 


The first requisite to beauty is | 





brating religious mysteries, not only in an- 
cient Greece, butin New Zealand, New Mex- 
ico, Australia and Africa, and the question 
is, did it begin as a toy, and through the dia- 
bolical character of its noise come to be re- 
garded as a suitable means of impressing 
such spiritual powers as could be sum- 
moned, or did it degenerate into a toy when 
familiarity had dulled the effect first pro- 
duced by its use? Possibly the reader may 
recall a toy, the originator of which is un- 
known; a toy constructed simultaneously 
from Maine to Florida and from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Pacific slope by every boy, 
high or low, rich or poor, who could com- 
pass an empty tomato can, a string and a 
bit of rosin. Through every city and vil- 
lage of the land swept this epidemic of 
| **roosters,”? whose voice was the voice of 
the guinea hen, and a rusty gate, and a 
contentious woman and an energetic steam 
whistle combined. The ‘“‘bull-roarer”’ is 
of less complex but quite as sustained force, 
and simple and innocent in appearance far 
beyond the ‘‘rooster,”’ is capable of well- 
nigh as unearthly a chorus. Any bit of 
board will make one, and the process is de- 
scribed entirely in the interest of science, 
and with no slightest reference to the wishes 
or intentions of the small boy. 

Take then a bit of board, say quarter of 
an inch in thickness, eight inches long and 
three wide and sharpen each end, leaving 
the roarer when finished in the shape of the 
‘*fish’”’ used as acounter. Now tie a strong 
string a yard in length tightly around one 
end, twist the other firmly about the fore- 
finger and whiil. Whirl patiently for no- 
thing will happen for some time. In fact 
the audience who listened to Mr. Tylor. 
looked with at first interest, then doubt, 
then derision, at the spectacle of a serious 
and discreet philosopher whiiling this bit 
| of wood with a calmness born of experience. 
What they heard was first a mild buzz, as 
of a blue-bottie fly on a hot day; then a 
louder buzz, the voice of a dozen hives of 
angry bees, and suddenly a roar, ‘‘a mighty 
| rushing noise, as if some supernatural being 
| fluttered and buzzed his wings with fearful 
roar.”? This is the ‘‘bull-roarer,’’ and in 
every country save England it is still re- 
garded as possessing magical power, having 
so much virtue as a certain means of raising 
the wind, that its immediate adoption is 
suggested to the large constituency who 
| are still waiting for something to turn up. 








A REPORT to which general credence 
seems to be given has for some time circu- 
lated in the Italian press, and is, if true, of 
deepest interest not only to aitists, but to 
the world at large. A picture dealer went 
| from Milan to Nice with a large number of 
| paintings, among them a so-called “ Last 
Supper,”’ by Leonardo da Vinci, painted in 
oil on a panel twenty feet long and three 
fect wide. A purchaser bought it for 
$20 and set about cleaning his rather du- 
bious acquisition. The cleansing proccss 
removed the oil, and below it lay, so it is 
said, a superb tempera painting, cxecutcd 
unquestionably in the fifteenth century, 
| and proving to be the original sketch for 
| the ‘“‘Last Supper.”” At the base of the 
picture was signed, ‘‘ Leonardus da Vinci, 
pinxit, 1489.” 





BETWEEN sunset on Thursday and noon 
of Friday the second week in May, the 
Fish Commission sent out from Washing- 
ton 1,000}000 shad and 2,000,000 herring to 
Austin, Texas, all of which will be placcd 
in the Colorado river. The Appomattox, 
the Rappahannock and the upper Potomac 
are also to be stocked, 300,009 having been 
sent to each. Of shad alone the distribu- 
tion of the present season will be over 
89,000,000, while the herring sent out are in 
numbers far exceeding this. In the present 
high price of meat it is reassuring to reflect 
that if one form of animal food must be 
dispensed with a substitute too little used 
| may be found in fish, the demand for which 
steadily increases. 











THE poor people about Rydal had their 
own views of Wordsworth, both as man 
and poet. Ata recent meeting in London 

. of the Wordsworth Society a variety of 
these opinions were given. Little Hartley 
Coleridge, “‘the philosopher,” as _ they 
called him, made himself at home with 
them all and was an oracle in every inn 
about Rydal, but Wordsworth was inacces- 
sible and considered ‘‘a poor creature.” 
He objected to “chimleys” being built 
round, or to the cutting down of trees, nor 
did he wish stones to be moved or broken 

| up. As to his wife, ‘‘she was tarrible 
| sharp on the butchering book,” while 
| his sister’s mission was to put down his 

‘*pomes”’ as he ‘* bummed ’em out.” 











THE STILL HOUR. 


INDICES. 

ONLY the voices of Winter cxpress 
The glories of Summer aright ; 
Only the shadows arc able to f-uccs 
The mystical play of the light ; 


Only the discords can fully reveal 

The marvelous sweetness of song ; 
Only the dark, rainy days make us feel 

The worth of the days fair and long ; 
Only the flower of morn can blow 

Out from the bud of the night ; 
Only tranquil the waters flow 

After their plunge from the height ; 
Only the raging battle’s din 

The beauty of peace can prove ; 
Only the sunless depths of sin 


Can measure the Alps of Love. 
JULIA H. THAYER. 


Fears and laughter are of the surface. 
The deeper joys of life disdain laughter. 
The mighty sorrows break not into tears. 


Iron becomes magnetized by the magnet 
against which it grinds, and the soul be- 
comes assimilated to that on which it thinks 


“ continually.— 0. J. Gordon. 


THE essence of true nobility is neglect of 
self. Let the thought of self pass in, and 
the beauty of a great action is gone, like 
the bloom from a soiled flower.—Froude. 


‘*Ir I goaway.’’—Christ is both present 
and absent ; absent in that He has left the 
earth ; present in that He has not left the 
faithful soul ; or, as He says Himself, ‘‘ the 
world seeth Me no more, but ye see Me.”’ 
—J. H. Newman. 


ALL beginnings are marked by ultraism. 
The ancient warrior was able to swim a 
stream, clad in armor that would almost 
bow to earth the strong man of to-day. Do 
we not often encase ourselves in a heavy ill- 
fitting mail of belief and custom, inherited 
from former times, but poorly adapted to 
our present need, and such as to preclude 
all freedom of action ?—Julia Hl. Thayer. 





A PROMISE into which we have once pene- 
trated is like a star upon which we have 
once looked through the telescope. We 
always see it afterwards, full of the bright- 
ness and color which that look showed us. 
Even if it grows dim behind a cloud, or 
other nearer stars seem to outshine it, we 
never think it dull or small after we have 
once looked deep into its depths.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


A SERMON that is to accomplish an end 
and to be worth listening to, must embody 
real thoughts, thovghts that have some 
connection with the interests and issues of 
life, and must be instinct with the living 
convictions of the preacher. To be such a 
sermon, it must come from the pieacher’s 
mind and warm heait, with the very life- 
blood of his soul at the moment of its de- 
livery.—Z. G. Robinson. 


IF we could only sooner give up thinking 
to ‘“‘gather grapes from thorns and figs 
from thistles,’? we should be spared some 
of life’s sorest disappointments. But we 
can never quite believe that in ovr gaiden 
like will invariably produce like: and so 
we go on and on industiiously cultivating 
the ugly, thorny stalks we have so long 
cherished, sure that some day they will bud, 
and blossom, and bear delicious fruit. We 
dig and plant, and water and wait—for a 
full harvest of thorns.—Eilen Olicei. 





History furnishes no exception to the 
rule that national safety inheres in national 
virtue. In all the ages, moral corruption 
has preceded political ruin. That which 
undermines the State is that which civit 
law cannot reach. Law has no power to 
purify. It may hold in check ; but it can- 
not reform the vicious. It can reach ac- 
tions, but it cannot reach those principles 
whence actions spring. There can be no 
positive or permanent uplifting of public 
morals except through the teachings and 
the regenerative influence of the gospel.— 
J. W. Teal. 


AMERICA is equipped with facilities for 
affording a broad and generous education 
to her daughters, such as no other country 
on earth possesses. The time has gone by 
when the daughters should remain at home 
and drudge, while the boys are sent to col- 
lege. Henceforth Ict cach help the other, 
and by a mutuality of work and study Ict 
all work together to a common perfcction. 
A ‘girl has intellectual hungerings which 
with a woman’s reticence she keeps to her- 
self. And what more pitiful than a soul 
reaching out of the darkness of an cnforced 
ignorance after God’s sunlight? 

J. L. Russexv. 
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MIGMA. 


Ear. SPENCER, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who must regard his position with 
almost as much distrust as that felt by the 
unhappy Emperor of Russia, is a power- 
fully-built man, over six feet tall, and 
blond as an old Viking, his immense flow- 
ing beard and moustache being a fierce and 
tawny red. 


OnE of the most notable of recent por- 
traits is that of Cardinal Newman, by Mr. 
Millais, exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
The cardinal in scarlet robes sits facing 
the spectator squarely. The beautiful head 
with its crown of white hair is uncovered, 
and the mingling in the expression of keen 
intelligence and quiet understanding and 
sympathy are rendered with great power. 


HANLAN’s extraordinary success at the 
oars has moved the wonder of both English 
and American trainers, but it has recently 
been explained by a well-known English 
physician, who gives three reasons for it. 
First, that he has brains and studies his 
work ; second, that he never goes to the 
lengths customary in “‘training,’’ and last, 
that he never under any circumstances 
takes exercise so extreme as to ees 
exhaustion. 


A PERSONAL loss will be felt by many 
people both in town and country in the 
death of James Vick, the widely known 
Rochester seedsman. His business methods 
were extraordinarily open-kanded, and in 
the distribution of his seeds and plants he 
often doubled an order from a poor cus- 
tomer, with no extra charge. He believed 
in the refining and educating influences of 
good gardening, and the beauty of his 
catalogues has made them treasures in many 
a house. 


Mr. Axcort will deliver four lectures at 
the present session of the Concord School 
of Philosophy, his subject for the four 
being ‘‘The Personal, Generic and Indi- 
vidual Mind.’’ 
salutatory and valedictory addresses. The 
lectures discuss ‘‘man’s growth toward a 
higher spiritual life; how that life may 
be lived here ; how all true life is love and 
love is life, and how he who would accom- 
plish worthy deeds must divest objécts of 
their materiality, thus adding the force of 
spirit to material things.”? 





Mavsor B. W. BE.LLAmy, of Quitman, Ga., 
was the owner before the war of several 
hundred slaves. He is now the master of 
over a thousand freedmen, who live on his 
farm of 16,000 acres. Each family has a 
neat whitewashed cottage, and they have 
not only schools and churches but a hall 
for dancing. Each house has its own gar- 
den plot and small orchard, and each tenant 
is urged and encouraged to save money 
and become a land-owner. The children 
over ten years of age can all read and 
write. 


THE King of Servia is a stout man with 
a broad face and very swarthy complexion. 
He is very well educated, speaking French, 
German and Roumanian, but while very 


easy and agreeable in private, in public is | . 
y 8 } J et they have been tried but found wanting on | 


constrained and awkward. He is very pop- 
ular, giving liberally to needy subjects, 
and sending many young men abroad to 
complete their education. The King of 
Greece, on the contrary, is exceedingly un- 
popular, caring for nothing but his farm 
and horses, and his subjects insist that he 
considers Greece simply a rented estate, 
and will make all the money he can while 
his tenure continues. 


THE Rev. Phillips Brooks has lately 
spoken another of his preeminently sensi- 
ble words, at a monthly banquet of the So- 
cial Temperance Union, Boston. The sub- 
ject of prohibitory legislation having come 
up he said: ‘‘There is one thing far more 
important, namely, the preservation of that 
liberty in which self-control can live, be 
educated and grow. Everything which 
makes it possible for a poor man to find 
some healthy stimulus outside the grog- 
shop will have an inestimable influence in 
bringing about total abstinence. 
close our grog-shops just as completely as 
we can, but if we do not open places where 
the poor, hard-working, unfortunate people 
can resort, they will find places of their own 
in spite of all the laws that can be made.”’ 


Victor Hugo has made no speeches in | , 


public fora long time, until a dinner given 
May 10, at the Elysée, Montmartre, in honor 
of M. Grisel, an engine-driver on the Sedan 
Railway. In 1857 M. Grisel saved the lives 
of one hundred and fifty passengers by re- 


to do so, because he believed it insécure, 
though by such refusal he ran the risk of 
immediate discharge. The bridge fell from 
its own weight but a short time afterward, 
but his heroism was never acknowledged 
publicly until a few months ago, when the 
Minister of Public Works was ordered by 
Gambetta to confer upon him the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor. M. Hugo 
spoke with all his old fire. ‘* What,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘made this man? Industry. 
What has made this festival ? The Repub- 
lic. Citizens, vive la République !”’ 








THE PALATIAL “VENDOME.” 





EXPERIENCED travelers, who have been 
to the best hotels in Europe and America, 
say that there is no hotel like the palatial 
one of Boston, the ‘‘ Vendome.”’ The build- 
ing is perfectly fire-proof throughout and 
perfect in its ventilation. The arrange- 
ments for water supply are such as effect- 
ually shut off all sewer gas, and at the 
same time secure absolute purity of atmos- 
phere in every sleeping apartment. The 
hotel stands on Commonwealth avenue, 
which is 240 feet wide, with a boulevard in 
in the middle. Colonel Wolcott, the land- 
lord, is a man who takes a justifiable pride 
in the perfection to which he has brought 
the management of this palatial establish- 





He will also deliver the | 


We may | 


fusing to pass over a bridge, when ordered | 





ment. Situated in the very centre of the 
new ‘Back Bay District’ of Boston, which 
is the most fashionable and elegant part of 
the city, it possesses the highest advantages 
both as a family hotel and as the transient 
resort of business men. In its exterior 
architecture it is grand. The appointments 
of the dining-room display the most refined 
taste, and the cuisine is such as to gratify 
every appetite, from the exquisitely dainty 
to the most heartily robust. Colonel Wol- 
cott’s famous farm supplies the hotel with 
its butter, cream, vegetables and other 
luxuries of this class. These are in evevy 
instance the most superior. The outlay in 
orecting, furnishing and mainiaining this 
palace of comfort has of course been great, 
yet the patronage is so large that no extor- 
tionate prices are charged, and everybody 
who has once been a guest at the ‘‘ Ven- 
dome ”’ departs with the resolution that no 
other than this hotel shall be his abode 
when — in Boston.— Christian at Work. 


STEEL RAILS. 





ACCORDING to the master mechanic of 


on that road is something extraordinary. 
At a recent meeting he said that the quan- 
tity required for renewals and repairs was 
20,000 tons yearly ; that for every hour in 
the day the loss of steel from the combined 
mileage of the company was 15 cwt. The 
company also wears out a locomotive every 
five days, that is, the whole amount of wear 
and tear on the company’s locomotives— 
and there are 1679 of them—amounts to 
making a new one every five days. These 
statistics are curious, but would seem diffi- 
cult to collate accurately. It has been pro- 
posed to substitute iron sleepers for wood 
in such places, and on some English roads 





account of their great rigidity. This in- 
troduced a jar which was very destructive 
on bolts and rails. 





GEO. w. SMITH & Co. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ART FURNITURE 


—AND— 


Hardwood Interior Decoration. 


Factory: Powelton Ave., ab. 39th St. 
Salesroom: No, 1216 Chestnut Street. 


| JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St. 
Puivavecpnia. 


Pictures of every char- 
acts Sugravings ho- 

Pai High-class 
rs intings, Exqui- 











| the ROGERS’ 
| ROUPS, including 
| two lovely children, 


life-size, for lawns. 
reulars on applica- 
tion. LS paereyiete 





SEND $1.50 FOR SAMPLE DOZEN UN- 
h mounted Cabinet-size Photographs for Art Al- 
bums and catalogue of over 3700 subjec' 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co., 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACK of Handsome Written Cards, 30c. Cireular 
free. PROF. MADARASZ, Box 2126, N. Y. City 
50° Choice Chromos, with name. in fancy case, 10¢. Set 

of samples 6c. VANN & CO., Fair Haven, Conn, 





the London and Northwestern Railway of | 
England, the wear and tear of steel rails | 


} PHILADA. | 





‘TIPU, (HCAS, DARREL 


JAMES A. CARMICHAEL, M.D., 
Consulting Physician to Wilsonia Magnetic 
Clothing Co., 
2 East FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y. 


DEAR SiR: I cheerfully bear witness to the efficacy of 
the Garments sold by the ‘* Wilsonia Magnetic Clothing 
Co.*’ Lam a seafaring man, and for two years suffered 
from a Chronic Diarrhea, and have been under treat- 
ment of physicians in San Domingo, Mexico, Nova 
Scotia and New York and Brooklyn. By their treat- 
ment I was reduced from 185 pounds weight to 140, and 
growing worse daily. About three months ago I pur- 
chased, without having a particle of faith in it, a suit of 
Wilsonia ; have not had a doctor since; to-day lama 
well man, cured of dyspepsia, catarrh and diarrhea, 
1 would as soon give up my ship as my Wilsonia suit, 
and take 7 in rec ling them to my brother 
sailors. Truly yours, 

T. L. RUDOLF, 
343 Court St., watetate 
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“JOHN EAX,” 


THE NEW ROMANCE BY 


JUDGE A. W. TOURGEE. 


**Displays, more than any of his previous works, his 
power of humor and of graphic description of men, 
scenes and events. **—Christian Herald, 

**Of absorbing interest to those satiated with the ar- 
tificial atmosphere of the modern society novel. ’’—Bos- 
ton Trave 

Extra ¢ loth, $1.00. 


THE PATE OF MADAME LA TOUR, 


Part L--A Story of Great Salt Lake, 


A novel which does for Mormonism. what_‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin** did for Slavery, and *‘A Fools Errand ** 
for the Bondage of the Freedmen—swings back the 
dvor and lets in the revealing light of day. 

**A vivid and startling pasate.” " '—Boston Gazette. 

**Stained with tragedy and te **— Boston Journal, 

** Fires the imagination. MS iterary World. 

Part Il.--The History of Utah. 

**A trustworty history of Mormonism. . . Never 
have its mysteries been more skillfully unraveled, never 
have the sys mputhies of the reader been more intensely 
aroused. **— Providence Journal. 

Cloth, with unique cover design, $1.00. 


FUR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 











SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Our customers living at 
a distance are well served 
by our postal system. We 
send samples and prices 
on inquiry, and forward 
goods ordered by mail or 
express. This large de- 
partment is organized as 
well as most banks and the 
system insures prompt- 
ness and fidelity in every 
respect. 

t@”-Send for our new 
Catalogue for Spring and 


Summer. 


Joun Wanamaker, 
Dry Goods, Ladies’,Gen- THIRTEENTH STREET, 
tlemen’s and Children’s 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Appress, 


Wear and Housekeeping 
Appointments. 
(Mention this paper. ) 





TELS WEestTERiy, 


ARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Lawrence, Ian., offers to investors the 
best —s in the market. FIRST 

Mort LOATIS mag improved 

Jarms, + st und princip .p.id onday 

of maturity in New York. Funds prompily 

placed. Largeexperience. No losses. Send 

for circular, references and sample forms. 

F. M. ee Ge Pre a. 3 Wa RNE, 

Vic e- Pres, : : H PENKINS, See. ; CHAS. 

W. GILLETT, Treas. ; ve, HART, Auditor. 





THEANNEAR: 





Cop, ~@ st \S 
Po. a ge 
AND Se nd THE CHOICES" Wa pre 


EPARED with GR 
| MEDAL or SUPERIORITY 
| AMERICAN. INSTITUTE I88i. 














OHARLES H. HOWELL & 00,, 


PAINT WORKS, SECOND AND RACE STS., 
VARNISH WORKS, KENSINGTON, 


}Puiava 





Elegant! Elevating! Entertaining! 


JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT’S 
New Book, “PRACTICAL LIFE.” 


A handsome volume, over 600 Pt: ’ ineneting Indi- 
— Cayure, Etiquette, Busines: oe farri ge, ete. 
| eo. L. Cuyler, says : ‘Tam quite 
deli pied a nee its admirable views and wholesome sug- 
veations, It cought to be in every house. 
Gentraf Ba ptist, St. Louis, Mo. , says: ‘‘Itis 
a theme hly good ond beautiful book.* 
@ Tn terior, Chicago, says: * ‘It strikemus as the 
sok and best dr rom her pen.’ 
| The Pit ttsburg Christian Advocate says : ‘‘ Its 
fhepone need to be taught and enforced in every house- 
hold.’ 
Clear type, artistic binding, magnificent full-page 
| eolored plates. Prices ow. Terms iiberal, Sales rapid, 
AGENTS ef ANTED EVERYWHERE, Send for particu- 


larsto J, 0, McCURDY & CO.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GCASTRINS, 


A palatable and effective remedy for Dyspepsia and 
Sea-sickness. Sold by all druggists. 
Depot, 59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





May speedily become 
Plump and Fair. 
Plaiu home treatment. 


LADIES 












Send stamp for particu- 
lars. The Adipo-Nutrition 
00.266 8. bth St..Phila.Pa. § 


Ls Gua Try BADD 


C. G. BLATCHLEY Mane. 
No. to. 8 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A “VISITING G PLATE engraved and 50 Cards 
printed. Only $1.10, including mailing. 
Wn. H. Hoskins, Stationer ano Enaraver, 
93 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

for a retail box by ex- 


| L press of the best Can- 


dies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
| Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison 8t., Chicago, 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS. 


Cuas. J. Goocn, St. Cloud Building, Washington, D.C, 
18 years succesaful practice. Daily attendance in potent 
office. Reliabie, rrompt service. Moderate charges. G 

| references. Advice free. 





Send $1, £2, & or $5 





RIERA BAUS. SUN\ES 








£0 and 62 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 


designs,name on,in case 10¢, Aci:nowledged best sold, 
Album of Samples 25c. F, W.Austin, Fair Haven Conn, 


‘Oe curomo CARDS, New & Artistic 








H The Yon Cabin Home. 
P The Little Ones at Hom 
2 See That My Grave's Kept Green. 
is Grandfather's Clock. 
18 Where Was Moses when the Light 
24 se 7 and By. [We 


26 Whoa, 
33 be ou and I were Young 
36 When I Saw Sweet Nellie ‘Home. 


130 Coming Th 
131 Must 





86 Listen to the Mockin 
93 Her Bright Smile Sz Sie stin 138 
94 Sunday Night When tac Parva 


The 's Warning. 19 vue 
102 ’Tis Babe Little Faded Flower. 196 ua Hast 
104 The Girl I Left aie. 23 There s None 


_ fae Buttercup. 
e Back to 014 Virginny. 
iia The oid Man‘s Dronk Again. 
2116 1 Am Waiting, Essie Dear. 
119 Take Me Back to Home & Mother 
120 Come, Sit by M7 Side, Darling. 





Fifty for 25 cents. Or we will send all the above one h 





ree. Mention this paper. 


146 You May Look, but Musn"t Touch. 
150 Taoere’s Always a Seat in the Par- | 255 Litue Brown Jug. 


32 Over the Hills to the Poor Honse. 


lt Flirtation 0 the Fan 
d She Leave ‘Him ? other. 
Learned 


29 You Were False, but I'll _ 
29 Wiis er Softiy, 
211 Will You Love Me, Whein I’m Old. 
220 Annie Laurie. 

222 Sherman's March to the Sea. 

224 Come. Birdie, Come, 


My will send A mall, post-paid, any ten of thesesongs for 


o" rs. Ord by NUMBERS only. 
pot tend love eee eee ee MFO OO, 122 Neawte Greet, haw Vor 


SONGS, One Cent Each 


ss Kiss Me, Kiss Your Darling. 
123 A Flower from Mother's Grave, 
124 The Old Log cease the Hi'l. 


| 228 Love Among th 

252 U4 Arm Chair (as suns by Barry 
239 The Salon’ 's Grave, fhe ie be 
242 Farmer’s Daughter ; - Chickens 


‘e, Then, hoot as Str: agers | 243 Oh! Dem Golden Slippers. 
138 The Kiss Behind the Door- 
139 I'll Remember You, Love, | in My | 249 


246 Poor, buta Gentleman Still 
Nobody’s Darling but Mine, 
ravers. | 261 Put My Little Shoes Away. 
252 Darling Nellie Gray. 


Mothe: jor for You, 256 Ben Bolt, 

rr Take this Letter to My Mother 152 I've no Mother Now, I’m Weeping | 257 Go« “8 Bye Sweetheart. 
63 Wife’s Commandments.—comic. | 158 Massa’s ia ce A ‘old Ground, | 230 Sadie Ray. 
64 Husband's Commandments. 159 Say a Kind Word en You Can. | 270 Tim Finigan’ 4 foe 
66 Little Old Log Cabininthe Lane. | 165 I Cannot “7 the Old Songs. 273 The Hat By Fat 
68 Marching Tirough Georgia- 166 Norah OC ae 276 I’ve Only eee bows to qo ihe Club. 
60 Widow in the Cottage by tue Sea. | 167 Waicdng, M «Dar for Thee. 277 Kiss Me Agai 
65 The Minstrel Bor. 149 Jennie the — rot prey 279 The Vacaut Chatr. 
70 Take Back the Heart. 1; 70 I'm Lonely Since nr ee her Died | 230 The Sweet Sunny South. 
12 The Faded Cont ofBiue. [Night, | 172 pontng « on the Ol! bump Grou. 283 Come Home Father. 
11 My Old Kentucky Homa, Good | 176 wat - Go, Kare ont Go. ans tittle Bancie May. 

iio e, e@ have ssod You. awn. 
84 I'll be all Smiles to ws — $e Bulletin Our Ally. 


with Me, Dacliung. | 209 Poor Old Ned. 
| 292 Man in the Moon is Looking. 
295 Broken Down. 
to tig An- | 800 ai Little Oue’s Waiting for Me, 

Like a Mot! 801 I'11Go Back to my Old Love Ag. 
. The Butcher Bo: 

36 I’se Gwine Back to Dixie. 
308 Where is My Boy To-Nigit. 
310 The Five Cent Ig 
319 Linger, Not Darl ng. 

326 Dancing in the pun ight. 


Mother's Dyinz. 





O cents ; any twenty-five songs for {5 cents; an 
At} Sams post- paid for 4) cents. Kem: mber, wr sf 
Send oneor three cent postage stam): Vai sable 




























































































































/ yet, like the latter, she had nothing to wear.— 


320 








IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


BEST HE COULD DO. 


It was a Mich man. riding through West 
Virginia on horseback, and one afternoon as he 
came along toa settler’s cabin on the moun- 
tain road he asked of a man leaning over the 


te : 
ee Can you tell me how far it is to the town 
ahead ?”” 

“*T reckon I kin, stranger. You’ll have to peg 
along fur about nine miles yit.”’” 

“ But it is nearly dark. Is there no tavern 
on the road ?”” 

** Never heard of any, and I’ve backed my 
corn meal over this road risin’ twenty years.”’ 

** But perhaps I could — up somewheres ?”’ 

*P’raps ye could. ere’s Steve Taylor’s 
down about four miles, but he’d beat ye blind on 
old sledge. There’s Mose Smith, a mile nigher, 
but Mose would feel offended if ye didn’t trade 
him that hoss fur a stub-tailed mule. Might 
put up at Green’s, but there’s lots of rattle- 
enakes around his place. Kurnel Johnson is 
down about six miles, but the Kurnel would 
turn ye all out doors at midnight if he found 
that ye didn’t vote his way.’”’ 

** But what am I to do?” 

“Waal, I’m a squar’ man, stranger, and the 
best I kin do is to ax ye to stop here with me, 
an’ to tell ye beforehand that if ye ar’ awakened 
in the night by shingles being ripped off and logs 
pulled down it won’t be an avalanche nor a cy- 
clone, but only me an’ the old woman a-trying 
for the two hundredth time since the war to see 
who handles the money when I sell two coon 
skins fur a dollar !’’ 

‘*T—I guess I’ll go on,”’ faltered the rider. 

** Ke-rect, stranger ! The last man who stopped 
here said he wished he’d have run the chances 
with the snakes down at Green’s, an’ I gin him 
my hand when he rode off. I’m squar’ up and 
down, as I told ye, and Green’s is the third 
cabin on this side arter ye cross the creek.”’ 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING. 

AN Italian desirous of securing English cus- 
tom has opened a hotel at Pompeii, known as 
the Hotel de Bellevue, and his advertisement 
reads as follows : 

‘That hotel open since a few days is renowned 
for cleanness of appartments and Jinen, for ex- 
actness of service and for excellence of the true 
French cookery. Being situated at proximity 
with regeneration it will be propitious to receive 
families whatever, which shall desire to reside 
alternatively into this town to visit the monu- 
ments newly found and to breathe thither the 
salubrity of the air. The establishment will 
avail to all the travelers visitors of that sepult | 
city and to the visitors (willing to draw antiqui- 
ties) a great disorder and expensive contour of 
the Iron-whay. People will find equally thither 
complete sortment of strange wines, and of the 
kingdom, hot and cold baths stables and coach- 
houses the whole with very moderate prices. 
Now all the application and endeavors of the 
host will tend always to correspond to the tastes 
and desires of their customers, which will ac- 
quire without doubt to him into that town the 
reputation whom he is ambitious.’’ 





HER MATCH. 


LiTTLE FLosste£ was five years old. She had 
a little brother Johnnie, who was two-and-a-half 
years old. They were playing party. Flossie 
had eaten all her goodies; seeing Johnnie’s | 
spread out before him in most tempting array | 
she raised her large gray eyes and said: “ John- 
nie, play you said, ‘ Sister, won’t you have some 
o’ my goodies ?” ”” . 

Little Johnnie, looking as grave as a judge, 
replied ; ‘‘ Flossie, play I said ‘I shan’t doit.’ ”’ 

lossie dropped her head, feeling she had met 

her match. 


ESTRAYS. 


—EVE did not experience any of the tortures 
endured by the modern ladies of fashion, and 


Lowell Citizen. 


—It is complained that some of the beef now 
sold is impregnated with garlic. They have to | 
strengthen it so it can hold up the price.—Zow- 
ell Citizen. 

—WE see an article in the papers about boy 
inventors. We hope they will invent a boy who 
won’t whistle on his fingers and yell on the 
streets at night. 


—‘‘ How doI manage to rid myself of bores ?”’ 
said a woman of the world. ‘‘ Nothing easier. 
When I want to send a man away I talk to him 
about myself; when I want him to stay indefi- 
nitely I talk about himself.’’ 

—A CRUEL but esthetic father was in the habit 
of beating his children “‘ black and blue ”’ before 
the arrival of Oscar Wilde in thiscountry. Now 
he hammers them until they are “‘ greenery-yal- 
lery.”” Oscar has succeeded in including a love 
for the beautiful e’en in the savage breast.— 
Norristown Herat. 


—‘* LAWRENCE, my dear,” said his wife, 
wreathing in smiles, ‘‘I wish you had been to 
church this morning. Mr. Jones was very inte- 
resting, and when he prayed for the absent 
ones”— ‘Well, that accounts for it, then. I 
haven’t caught such a string of fish for a year 
as I did this morning.” — Wai. . 

—THE best of reasons: A story .is told. of an 
old gentleman who always took notes of*his 
minister’s sermon and on one occasion read 
them to the minister himself. ‘‘ Stop! stop !’’ 
said he at the occurrence of a certain sentence. 
“T didn’t say that.” “I know you didn’t,” 
was the reply, ‘‘I put that in myself to make 
sense.”’— Golden Rule. 


—Tuey had a good deal of trouble in a Mon- 
treal court, the other day, trying to swear in a 


Chinaman. He said he ‘‘believed”’ in anything ; | 
that he noswearee at alle ;” and he didn’t swear | 


on.a saucer. When asked if he was a Buddhist, 
he answered : ‘‘Me no knowee what you say, 





| to call you a liar. 


| know 


| she said as she opened the lid. 
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ART DEGRADED TO UTILITY. 


Hostess (to musician)—‘ Oh, Professor, do give us some music—anything 


is better than this silence.”’ 








—‘*Do you mean to call me a liar?’ asked | 


one rival railroad man of another railroad man, 
during a dispute on business they had on Austin 
avenue yesterday. ‘‘ No, Colonel, I don’t mean 
On the contrary, Isay you 
are the only man in town who tells the truth all 


| the time; but I am offering a reward of twenty- 


five dollars and a chromo to any other man who | 
will say he believes me when I say you never | 


lie,’”? was the response. 


—LitTLE GRAcIE had been told that it was | 


impolite to take the last biscuit on the table. 
The other morning at breakfast she was ob- 


_makeshifts formerly in use for | 


served to gaze long and earnestly at the soli- | 


tary biscuit on the bread plate. The temptation 
at last proved too great. Reaching for the cov- 
eted morsel she exclaimed : ‘‘Oh, mamma, I’se 
almost ’tarved ! I dess I won’t be polite to-day, 
1’) wait till some day when I ain’t too hungry.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

—‘* DEAcON,”’ said the widow, as she stroked 
in a feline manner the maltese tabby that evi- 


dently lay in her lap for that purpose, ‘‘don’t | 


you long for spring, with its balmy breath, its 
warm sunshine and its gentle showers, which 
awaken nature and put life into everything 
that has lain cold and dead during the long 
winter and bring everything up out of the cold, 
cold ground into life and light?’ ‘ Well, 
hardly, widow,” replied the deacon; “ you 
I buried my second wife last fall.’ 
—THE air was permeated with a snow chill, 


the sky was overhung with leaden clouds, and | 
a breeze carrying icicles in its onward sweep | 


played with her long brown locks. But she 
hesitated not. She pressed forward, driven by 
a resistless impulse, and one glance at her de- 
termined face plainly showed that she was re- 
solved, firmly resolved—to get five yards of vel- 


| vet trimming cut bias to match, if she over- 


hauled every dry goods store in town, and we 


| presume she did.—New Haven Register. 


—‘“‘ I HAVE one of the best pianos in the world ; 
it was made to order forme. I have had it ten 
years, and it has only been tuned three times 
since, and it is in pretty fair tune now ; try it,’’ 
** Now, how 
often ought a piano to be tuned?’ ‘‘ Well, ma- 
dam, that depends on what kind of a piano it is, 
what sort of care is taken of it, and who uses it. 
An artist has his piano tuned every time he uses 
it, professional people every time it needs it, 
purchasers of first-class instruments three or 
four times a year, and people with sole leather 
ears, never.’’— Music. 

—OneE of the neatest bits of tit for tat that 
we have heard for many a day occurred on the 
Southern Pacific train the other morning. A 
certain lawyer of this city, well known for his 
powers of repartee, had been down to Salina to 
try a case. Returning to town the conductor, 
one of the new swaggering set imported from 
the East, was very impertinent in his manner 
because the lawyer was rather tardy in produc- 
ing his ticket when called for to be punched for 
about the twentieth time. 
the lawyer remarked to a friend next to him, 
** The Southern Pacific shall never see a cent of 
my money after this.’”’ “‘ Going to foot it up 
and down from now on, eh?’’ sneered the con- 
ductor. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ replied the lawyer, quietly ; 
‘instead of buying my ticket at the office [shall 


pay my fare to you.’”’—San Francisco News Letter. 





VURLINE MOUHTALY UDG, 


Cc. K. HASKELL, Propnrieror. 





What you talkee about?” In reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What religion do you belong to?” he 
said, ‘‘ State of Ohio,”’ and was finally sworn by 
crossing his hands on his heart. 


This new and beautiful Hotel will open June 20th. 
Address all communications until June Ist, 
C, W. Squires, Manager, 
Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Somewhat ruffled, | 
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Hartshorn’s Self-Acting Shade 
Rollers are sold more largely 
than any other. They do away 
with the necessity of using the 
old-fashioned and untrustworthy 


manipulating shades. 


486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Thousands are in daily use by 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, editors, 
merchants, etc., etc. Send 3-cent 
stamp for elegantly illustrated 36- 
page catalogue to 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 
640 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & Co. 


Imvorters Jobbers and Retailers of 


Silks, Fine Dress Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, India Shawls, Cos- 
tumes, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Outfittings, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
etc. Also, 


CARPETS UPHOLSTERY, 


HOUSEHOLD LinENS ETc. ETO. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street, 


NEV YTOREZ. 


‘THE CHICKERING 
| Piano 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various. patented improve- 
The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in power 
| and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave 
nothing to be desired. The Chickering 
| SQUARE PIANOS in all the usual styles are 
unrivaled. The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT 
has the justly celebrated patented metallic 
action, which forever prevents the possi- 
bility of atmospheric interference with the 
action of the instrument, and adapts it for 
use in any climate. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 


| 30 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. | 156 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
BABCOCK 
a aebtaes 


EXTINGUISHER 


ments. 











A Sentinel that Never Sleeps, 


SIMPLE! 
EFFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
S. F. HAYWARD, 
. GENERAL AGENT, 
" No, 407 Froadway, N. Y. City. 


A Svecial Food for the Brain and Nerves, 

Aids wonderfully in the mental and_ bodily wth of 
infants and children. Gives a healthier and more in- 
tellectual childhood. Restores vitality to all persons af- 
flicted with weakness, ner SS Or P 
Promotes good digestion. By druggists, or mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., New York. 
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EHive 7 DUILADELPH IAS : 





FRINGES, BUTTONS 
O@RNAMENTS, 
PRESS TRIMMINGS, 

LACES, ETC. ETC. 
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